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Murphy  challenges  IACP’s  'small  town’  policies; 
urges  PERF  chiefs  to  seek  control  of  the  group 


Characterizing  the  IACP  as  “a  formi- 
dable obstacle”  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
improving  American  policing,  Police  Foun- 
dation President  Patrick  V.  Murphy  this 
month  urged  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF)  to  “recapture"  the  associa- 
tion from  the  chiefs  of  small  police  depart- 
ments. 

“I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Po- 
lice Executive  Research  Forum  can  be  the 
engine  for  the  change  that  must  come  to 
IACP,"  Murphy  told  a PERF  luncheon 
which  was  held  concurrently  with  the  an- 
nual IACP  conference. 

"I  am  not  suggesting  for  a moment  that 
the  Forum  submerge  its  identity,"  he 
added.  “However,  because  members  of  the 
Forum  are  also  members  of  IACP,  they  can 
provide  the  force  for  leadership  necessary 
for  IACP  to  realize  its  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a profession  of  police  administra- 
tion." 

Murphy,  who  has  headed  a number  of 
large  urban  police  agencies,  blasted  the 
association  for  kowtowing  to  the  interests 
of  chiefs  who  command  fewer  than  10 
sworn  officers.  He  said  that  the  current 
situation  has  undermined  the  effectiveness 
of  IACP's  professional  staff  by  allowing 


By  an  overwhelming  5-to-l  margin, 
IACP  members  who  attended  the  group's 
New  York  City  conference  this  month 
voted  down  a constitutional  amendment 
that  would  have  instituted  a system  of  mail 
balloting  in  future  association  elections  and 
policy  voting. 

An  IACP  spokesman  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  that  the  final  tally  showed  806 
participants  against  and  163  for  the  pro- 
posal which  stated:  "Shall  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  by  Chief 
Roy  C.  McLaren,  Arlington  County  (Vir- 
ginia) Police  Department.  . . concerning  the 
qualifications  and  election  of  officers-, 
amending  the  constitution  and  passing  up- 
on proposed  resolutions,  including  ballot- 
ing by  mail,  be  approved? 

Although  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  association  had  recommended  that 
members  respond  by  voting  no  to  the  ques- 
tion, the  amendment  had  the  support  of 
top  law  enforcement  executives  from  such 
groups  as  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF)  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives 
(NOBLE). 

In  addition,  a mail  straw  poll  conducted 
by  McLaren  last  month  had  indicated 
strong  support  for  the  amendment  among 


small  town  agencies  to  dictate  the  associa- 
tion's priorities  and  policies. 

“The  stranglehold  that  chiefs  of  tiny 
departments  have  on  IACP  is  made  possible 
by  their  control  of  the  individual  state  as- 
sociations of  chiefs,”  he  charged.  “A  small 
handful  of  the  state  associations  have 
formed  an  effective  political  machine 
which  manipulates  IACP’s  secret,  undemo- 
cratic processes." 

Citing  examples  of  what  he  feels  to  be 
the  prevailing  attitude  at  IACP,  the  founda- 
tion president  quoted  from  an  association 
news  release  concerning  a meeting  between 
the  IACP  leadership  and  representatives 
from  the  Justice  Department.  He  observed 
that  "the  most  important  item  of  news” 
described  in  the  release  was  IACP  Execu- 
tive Director  C.len  D.  King’s  statement  that 
the  American  police  establishment  is  com- 
posed of  over  15,000  agencies,  "approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  which  have  10  or 
fewer  men.”  » 

Murphy  further  noted  that  in  testifying 
before  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  last  August,  King  had  stressed 
that  “small  rural  communities  and  subur- 
ban areas"  should.be  a major  target  for  the 
distribution  of  LEAA  funds. 


the  general  membership.  Only  300  active 
members  voted  against  the  proposal  in  the 
opinion  survey,  while  1,609  expressed  their 
approval  of  mail  balloting.  Ironically,  the 
straw  poll  included  almost  1,000  more 
votes  than  were  tabulated  in  the  official 
balloting. 

One  observer  hypothesized  that  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  results  of  the  actual 
voting  and  the  straw  tally  may  have  been 
caused  by  a situation  in  which  members 
who  arc  unable  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
ferences responded  favorably  to  the  mail 
vote  concept  in  the  straw  poll,  while  those 
who  knew  that  they  would  be  in  New  York 
to  register  an  official  vote  simply  ignored 
the  opinion  survey. 

Cauthcn  Defeated 

The  association’s  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers developed  into  a two-race  contest  this 
year.  Typically,  only  the  sixth  vice  presi- 
dent post  on  IACP’s  executive  roster  is 
open  to  voting,  as  officers  move  one  notch 
up  the  ladder  of  succession  to  ultimately 
become  president  of  the  organization. 
However,  a group  spokesman  said  that  any- 
where along  the  way  a candiate  can  be 
challenged  in  an  open  election. 

As  a result,  William  R.  Cauthen  of  the 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  Police  Dcpart- 


Pacrick  V.  Murphy 


Observing  that  King’s  emphasis  on  the 
smaller  departments  is  “symptomatic  of 
what  is  currently  wrong  with  the  IACP," 
Murphy  stated,  "These  tiny  departments, 
however  great  their  total  number,  account 
for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  nation’s 
police  officers;  they  deal  with  6 percent  of 
the  nation’s  index  crime;  the  citizens  they 


ment  had  to  defend  his  fifth  vice  president 
position  against  Chief  Howard  L.  Runyon 
of  the  Passaic  Township,  New  Jersey  force. 
Cauthen,  who  earlier  this  year  was  de- 
moted from  chief  to  captain  of  the  Colum- 
bia force,  was  defeated. 

The  election  for  sixth  vice  president 
pitted  two  metropolitan  chiefs  against  each 
other.  Thomas  J.  Sardino,  the  head  of  the 
Syracuse,  New  York  police  defeated 
Hubert  Williams,  who  serves  as  director  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey  Police  Department 
and  as  president  of  NOBLE. 

In  other  voting.  Colonel  James  C.  Craw- 
ford, chief  of  the  Minnesota  Highway  Pa- 
trol, was  chosen  to  succeed  Alaska  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  Richard  L.  Burton  as 
general  chairman  of  IACP’s  Division  of 
State  and  Provincial  Police  and  Chief 
Thomas  C.  Durrctt  of  Bcckley,  West  Vir- 
ginia was  picked  to  head  the  Division  of 
State  Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Shook  Reviews  the  Year 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
Colonel  Wilson  E.  Speir,  the  director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  moved 
up  from  his  position  as  First  vice  president 
to  be  sworn  in  to  a one-year  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  A graduate  of  East 
Continued  on  Page  12 


serve  suffer  4 percent  of  the  nation’s  vio- 
lent crimes.” 

The  foundation  president  chastised  the 
association  for  being  behind  the  times,  not- 
ing that  five  years  ago  a Federal  task  force 
on  policing,  which  was  chaired  by  former 
Los  Angeles  police  chief  and  IACP  past 
president,  Edward  M.  Davis,  recommended 
that  agencies  with  less  than  10  sworn 
personnel  should  be  consolidated. 

To  elaborate  on  what  he  referred  to  as 
“the  grip  of  the  small  town  chiefs," 
Murphy  noted  that  a “fetish”  has  devel- 
oped about  the  title  “chief  of  police,"  in 
which  all  chiefs  are  considered  to  be  equal 
regardless  of  the  sizes  of  their  respective 
departments. 

“The  time  has  come  to  exorcise  the 
magical  power  we  have  invested  in  the  ti- 
tle,” he  declared.  “Let’s  state  the  simple 
fact:  All  police  departments  arc  not  equal; 
a relatively  few  are  large  and  complex,  and 
have  the  burden  of  most  of  the  crime  and 
the  responsibility  of  employing  most  of  the 
officers  in  the  country.  Hence,  all  police 
chiefs  arc  not  equal.” 

Murphy  proposed  that  all  agencies 
should  not  have  "an  equal  voice”  in  decid- 
ing IACP  policy,  contending  that  larger 
departments  should  have  several  votes 
through  the  participation  of  their  top  and 
middle  managers. 

Denying  that  the  proposal  is  elitist  or 
anti-democratic,  the  foundation  president 
explained  that  there  arc  an  estimated  5,000 
police  administrators  who  do  not  have  the 
title  of  chief,  but  who  head  commands  of 
more  than  100  employees.  He  further  esti- 
mated that  there  are  20,000  front-line 
managers  “none  with  the  title  of  chief  of 
police,  who  arc  each  responsible  for  25  or 
more  officers.” 

“These  administrators  and  managers  arc 
more  important  to  the  upgrading  of  the 
American  police  service  than  chiefs  of  tiny 
departments  and  should  be  welcomed  into 
the  IACP  under  a system  which  would 
acknowledge  the  irrationality  of  organizing 
an  association  of  police  leaders  on  the  basis 
of  the  title  of  chief  of  police,”  he  said. 

Murphy  argued  that  the  adoption  of  his 
proposed  system  would  result  in  a number 
of  benefits  to  the  association,  noting  that 
the  “process  of  upgrading  the  police  would 
be  accelerated,"  and  that  the  increase  in 
membership  and  dues  income  would  allevi- 
ate the  association’s  "fiscal  pinch." 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  chiefs  of  smaller 
departments,  the  foundation  president  said 
that  they  should  be  honest  with  their  offi- 
cers by  telling  them  that  "a  supervisory 
position  in  a large  consolidated  police 
department  would  be  more  satisfying  pro- 
fessionally and  in  terms  of  pay  than  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


IACP  mail  ballot  amendment  crushed  in 
voting  at  85th  annual  conference 
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Cook  County  deputies  to  get 
college  credit  in  new  program 

Deputies  from  the  Cook  County  Sher- 
iff’s Department  wiJl  be  eligible  to  receive 
college  credit  for  their  recruit  and  in- 
service  training  endeavors  under  a program 
initiated  by  the  department  last  month  in 
cooperation  with  the  City  Colleges  of 
Chicago. 

Noting  that  the  program  will  encom- 
pass the  agency’s  basic  recruit,  court  ser- 
vices academy  and  part-time  police  training 
courses,  Sheriff  Richard  J.  Elrod  said  that 
the  curricula  included  in  the  existing  train- 
ing programs  have  been  accepted  for  a total 
of  17  hours  of  cost-free  college  credit. 

To  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program,  an  officer  or  recruit  must  agree  to 
complete  an  additional  12  hours  of  regular 
class  work  through  the  Public  Service  Insti- 
tute of  the  City  Colleges,  which  would  be 
billed  at  the  prevailing  resident  rates. 

Officers  from  outside  agencies  who  at- 
tend the  Cook  training  courses  are  also 
entitled  to  college  credit.  The  courses  cover 
such  topics  as  police  operations,  communi- 
cations and  case  reporting,  law  and  court 
procedures,  law  codes,  criminal  investiga- 
tion, problems  in  human  behavior,  and 
physical  fitness. 

The  college  courses  that  are  required  to 
complete  the  12-hour  core  requirement  in- 
clude applied  psychology  for  police  offi- 
cers, die  development  of  contemporary 
American  police  systems,  public  adminis- 
tration, introduction  to  the  study  of  soci- 
ety, and  social  psychology. 

New  AAPLE  journal  seeks 
criminal  justice  articles 

The  American  Academy  for  Professional 
Law  Enforcement  (AAPLE)  is  soliciting 
papers  for  inclusion  in  the  organization’s 
new  journal  which  is  due  to  be  published 
early  next  year. 

Articles  should  focus  on  topics  concern- 
ing the  criminal  justice  field  or  on  areas 
where  a criminal  justice  application  is  ap- 
parent. Submissions  arc  not  limited  to 
members  of  AAPLE. 

Manuscripts  must  be  between  10  and  20 
pages  in  length,  typewritten  and  double- 
spaced. Turabian's  Manual  of  Style,  fourth 
edition,  should  be  used  as  a formatting  and 
editorial  guide,  and  all  footnotes  should  be 
compiled  on  a seperate  sheet. 

For  further  information,  write:  William 
E.  Coleman,  Managing  Editor,  American 
Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Room  2312,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

House  passes  bill  to  create 
152  new  Federal  judgeships 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
292-to-112  earlier  this  month  to  approve 
legislation  that  would  create  152  Federal 
judgeships  to  alleviate  the  growing  case- 
loads of  district  and  circuit  courts,  accord- 
ing to  the  Associated  Press. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  over  op- 
position orchestrated  by  Representative 
Robert  McClory  (R-lllinois),  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  charged  that  each  of  the  new  posts 
would  cost  taxpayers  approximately 
$300,000  a year.  McClory  was  backed  by 
Representative  Thomas  N.  Kindness 
(R-Ohio)  who  described  the  measure  as  "a 
judicial  pork-barrel  bill." 

If  the  legislation  is  passed  in  the  Senate, 
it  will  allow  President  Carter  to  appoint 
117  district  judges  to  preside  over  trials 
and  35  circuit  judges  to  hear  appeals  of  dis- 
Jtici  court,  deejsjons.  Tbc. total  number  . 


would  be  a record,  representing  the  first 
new  judgeships  since  1970,  when  61  posts 
were  authorized  to  bring  the  total  of  dis- 
trict court  judges  to  400. 

Noting  that  the  new  judgeships  arc 
needed  to  ease  “a  crisis  situation  caused  by 
mounting  caseload,”  Judiciary  Chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodino  (D-New  Jersey)  said  that 
between  1950  and  1976,  the  number  of 
cases  filed  in  district  courts  increased  from 
92,000  to  171,600  annually. 

Originally,  the  measure  had  called  for 
dividing  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  two,  but  the  House  rejected  the 
split  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  a Senate/ 
House  conference  committee. 

To  strike  an  acceptable  compromise,  the 
panel  voted  to  leave  the  circuit  intact,  but 
to  allow  fewer  than  all  of  its  judges  to  hear 
cases  normally  requiring  participation  by 
all  members.  A similar  rule  that  would 
apply  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  was  included  in 
the  legislation. 

New  chiefs’  group  reports 
growth  in  membership  rolls 

A newly  formed  national  organization 
of  law  enforcement  executives  is  receiving 
a “very  good  response’’  from  its  charter 
membership  drive,  according  to  a spokes- 
man for  the  group. 

Organized  this  summer  as  a "fraternal 
order  of  police  chiefs,”  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  (NACOP)  shares 
its  Washington,  D.C.  headquarters  with  the 
American  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  nation’s  largest  police 
societies. 

Noting  that  the  two  groups  will  operate 
independently  of  each  other,  Fred  Pearson, 
NACOP’s  Congressional  liaison  director, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  first 
election  of  NACOP  officers  will  be  held  at 
a seperate  meeting  during  the  1978  Ameri- 
can Police  Conference,  which  is  scheduled 
for  November  19-22  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Chief  Robert  Ferguson  of  Bath,  Ohio, 
who  heads  the  police  officer’s  group  and  is 
president-elect  of  NACOP,  observed  that 
the  new  organization  already  has  three 
chapters  and  more  than  300  members 
on  its  organizational  roster.  “Now  chiefs 
will  have  a choice  in  the  future,”  he 
said. 

Although  Pearson  denied  that  NACOP 
was  formed  to  challenge  the  policies  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, an  announcement  soliciting  members 
for  the  new  group  implied  that  chiefs 


should  take  a stronger  stand  for  their  auto- 
nomy than  they  have  in  the  past. 

“NACOP  will  NOT  accept  Federal  funds 
or  apply  for  Federal  funds,  thereby  declar- 
ing its  independence  of  the  Federal  con- 
trols that  now  have  destroyed  the  effective- 
ness of  local  police  chiefs  by  dictating  to 
them  who  they  may  select,  train  or  hire  as 
police  officers,”  the  announcement  stated. 

Continuing  to  espouse  what  is  apparent- 
ly the  overall  philosophy  of  the  new  associ- 
ation, the  NACOP  founders  noted  that 
“now  is  die  time  to  declare  yourself  in 
terms  of  who  runs  your  department  — the 
bureaucrats  and  defectors  from  law  and 
order  or  the  police  chief  who  has  earned 
his  tide  by  hard  work,  street  patrol  and 
community  integrity.” 

One  aspect  of  the  charter  membership 
drive  involves  the  selection  of  candidates  to 
form  the  group’s  staff  and  advisory  board. 
Police  chiefs  and  bureau  heads  from  the 
nation’s  18,000  municipal  police  depart- 
ments are  eligible,  as  are  sheriffs  and  their 
chief  deputies,  wardens  and  captains  of  any 
correctional  insdtudon,  and  directors  of 
security  who  work  in  the  private  sector. 

To  receive  a charter  application,  write: 
National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Inc.,  615  Headquarters  Building,  2000  P 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Local  captain  replaces 
McLaren  as  Arlington  chief 

Arlington  County,.  Virginia  police  cap- 
tain William  K.  (Smokey)  Stover  was  ap- 
pointed earlier  this  month  to  replace  Roy 
C.  McLaren  as  chief  of  the  county’s  police 
department,  in  a move  seen  as  an  attempt 
by  local  officials  to  return  to  a more  tradi- 
tional policing  style. 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post, 
Stover,  48,  is  a 22-year  veteran  of  the 
county  force,  who  has  a reputation  among 
the  ranks  as  being  a traditionalist  and  a 
taskmaster.  His  appointment  to  the 
$35,000-a-year  position  became  effective 
on  October  4. 

Ip  announcing  the  appointment,  County 
Manager  W.  Vernon  Ford  implied  that 
Stover  would  have  a closer  working  rela- 
tionship with  department  personnel  than 
McLaren  did.  “Better  decisions  are  made  if 
they  aren’t  made  in  the  ivory  tower,”  he 
said. 

McLaren,  who  resigned  last  month  to 
pursue  studies  in  England,  was  known  as 
one  of  the  nation’s  most  innovative  police 
chiefs,  but  he  had  been  regarded  by  some 


members  of  the  force  as  being  aloof  and 
alienated  from  his  men.  He  was  the  first 
Arlington  chief  to  be  picked  from  outside 
the  department. 

In  contrast,  Stover  has  little  college 
background,  but  for  the  past  two  years  he 
has  commanded  the  department's  opera- 
tions divisions,  which  directs  80  percent  of 
the  officers  on  the  force.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  course  of  20  years  of  experi- 
ence, he  [Stoverlhas  probably  compen- 
sated” for  his  limited  higher  education, 
Ford  noted, 

The  county  manager  made  his  an- 
nouncement to  a group  of  the  depart- 
ment’s captains,  lieutenants  and  sergeants 
who  had  applied  for  the  job,  noting  that  he 
did  not  seek  outside  candidates  because 
there  had  been  enough  local  talent  to 
choose  from. 

“At  this  time  in  history,  the  community 
would  best  be  served  by  somebody  from 
within,"  he  explained.  “I  felt  I had  a 
choice.” 

To  bolster  the  department’s  esprit  de 
corps,  Stover  said  he  may  establish  regular 
meetings  with  spokesmen  for  his  officers, 
noting  that  he  hopes  to  improve  communi- 
cations within  the  department. 

Although  he  said  he  has  no  immediate 
plans  for  major  changes  on  the  force,  the 
new  chief  said  he  would  conduct  a review 
of  present  programs  and  staffing  levels. 

“I  think  we  should  stick  with  things 
we’ve  had  success  with,"  he  said.  “We  have 
a good  department;  we  have  a lot  of  good 
people.  All  I want  them  to  do  is  give  me  as 
close  to  100  percent  as  they  can." 

Noting  that  Stover  has  always  been 
powerful  in  departmental  politics,  a num- 
ber of  officers  told  the  Post  that  the  ap- 
pointment did  not  come  as  a surprise.  On 
several  occasions,  Stover  has  served  as  act- 
ing chief  in  the  absence  of  McLaren. 
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phce\aaon$21  58  Study  Punch®s  holes  in  body  armor  standards, 
1977  cj  services  shooting  down  notion  that  all  vests  are  equal 


The  six-year  trend  in  growing  public  ex- 
penditures for  criminal  justice  services 
slowed  somewhat  last  year,  but  taxpayers 
still  had  to  dig  deeper  into  their  pockets  to 
finance  the  record  $21.5  billion  that  was 
spent  by  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
in  1977,  according  to  LEAA. 

As  revealed  last  month  in  the  agency’s 
advance  report  of  criminal  justice  system 
expenditures  and  employment,  the  1977 
total  was  9.3  percent  higher  than  the  $19.7 
billion  spent  in  the  previous  year.  State 
spending  increased  11.7  percent,  Federal 
expenditures  rose  10.8  percent,  and  local 
criminal  justice  costs  were  up  7.9  percent. 

An  analysis  of  the  overall  $1.8  billion 
increase  by  type  of  service  indicated  that 
the  price  of  public  defense  rose  22  percent, 
prosecution  and  legal  services  jumped  16.9 
percent,  corrections  increased  12.4  per- 
cent, police  services  rose  7.6  percent,  judi- 
cial functions  increased  6.2  percent,  and 
spending  in  other  categories  rose  10.1  per- 
cent. 

Since  LEAA  began  keeping  track  of  the 
expenditure  total  in  1971,  criminal  justice 
spending  by  all  levels  of  government  has 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  104.5  per- 
cent over  a six-year  period.  However,  the 
agency  noted  that  last  year’s  increase  was 
the  ldwest  that  it  has  ever  recorded. 


A broad  disparity  exists  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  popular  brands  of  police  body 
armor,  according  to  a recently  released 
IACP  study  which  found  that  almost  half 
of  the  vests  tested  failed  to  meet  minimum 
standards. 

Conducted  through  IACP’s  Equipment 
Technology  Center  as  part  of  a $589,088 
LEAA  grant,  the  research  involved  cali- 
brated test  firings  on  53  vests  from  16 
manufacturers  at  the  levels  prescribed  to  be 
each  model’s  stopping  power.  Eight  of  the 
garments  failed  through  impact  deforma- 
tions which  would  have  resulted  in  injury 
to  the  wearer,  and  17  were  penetrated  by 
test  bullets. 

In  announcing  the  results  at  the  asso- 
ciation’s New  York  City  conference  earlier 
this  month,  IACP  Executive  Director  Glen 
D.  King  noted  that  the  report  will  be  valu- 
able to  police  administrators  who  are  con- 
templating the  acquisition  of  body  armor 
for  their  departments. 

"Our  primary  concern  when  this  testing 
was  begun  was  to  ensure  that  police  could 
make  wise  decisions  about  equipment  ac- 


quisitions based  on  sound  testing,’’  he 
said,  "and  we  are  very  pleased  with  our  ac- 
complishment.” 

Noting  that  only  four  manufacturers 
had  achieved  a 100  percent  success  rate  in 
the  tests,  King  explained  that  five  “threat 
level’’  categories  were  used  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  devices.  Threat  level  1 
included  .22  and  .38  caliber  handgun  am- 
munition; level  I1A,  low  velocity  9mm  and 
.357  magnum  loads;  level  II,  high  velocity 
9mm  and  .357  magnum  bullets;  level  III, 
7.62  or  .308  Winchester  shots,  and  level 
IV,  30.06  armor  piercing  shells. 

Two  independent  laboratories,  the  Den- 
ver Research  Institute  and  H.P.  White,  Inc., 
conducted  actual  tests  once  the  force 
criteria  were  established.  "This  was  not  a 
haphazard  program  of  taking  a garment 
and  propping  it  up  against  a wall  and  firing 
at  it  point-blank,”  King  said.  "The  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  established  the  cri- 
teria and  examined  the  facilities  of  the  two 
independent  laboratories  contracted  to 
conduct  the  tests.  I cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  control  and  careful  manner  in 


which  these  tests  were  administered.” 

Outlining  the  testing  procedure,  an 
IACP  spokesman  stated  that  each  garment 
was  placed  in  front  of  a clay  block,  which 
was  of  a measured  consistency  and  tem- 
perature, and  fired  upon  from  a prcscibed 
distance  with  "carefully  loaded”  ammu- 
nition. All  of  the  garments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  level  IV  vests,  were  fired  at  five 
times,  however,  firing  was  terminated  when 
penetration  occurred. 

All  53  models  of  body  armor  were  also 
subjected  to  a wet  test  in  which  the  gar- 
ments were  soaked  to  simulate  a condition 
that  could  arise  from  perspiration  during 
actual  use.  Bullets  passed  through  nine  of 
the  vests  in  the  wet  test,  while  two  suffered 
from  deformation  failures.  Deformation 
was  defined  as  occurring  when  a depression 
in  the  clay  backing  was  recorded  in  excess 
of  1.73  inches,  a level  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Army  as  meaningful  in  determining 
the  possible  extent  of  injury  to  the  wearer, 
according  to  IACP. 

The  big  winners  in  the  tests  were  Intcr- 
Condnucd  on  Page  12 


Violent  crime,  highway  deaths  soar  in  Texas; 
state  police  director  asks  for  more  personnel 


While  the  amount  local  governments 
spent  to  capture,  judge  and  punish  offend- 
ers rose  96  percent  from  1971  through 
1977,  state  spending  was  up  by  116.8  per- 
cent and  Federal  expenditures  accounted 
for  a 123.5  percent  increase  during  the 
same  period. 

In  terms  of  the  actual  amount  of  money 
spent,  localities  outstripped  the  combined 
total  of  the  other  two  levels  of  government 
in  1977,  the  report  said.  Cities,  towns  and 
countys  were  responsible  for  60.4  percent 
of  all  direct  expenditures  for  criminal  jus- 
tice, the  states  accounted  for  27  percent 
and  the  Federal  government  for  12.6  per- 
cent. 


Ths  head  of  Texas’  state  police  force 
warned  last  month  that  he  “urgently” 
needs  additional  personnel  to  cope  with 
the  state’s  soaring  violent  crime  rate  and  to 
handle  a dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
fatalities  on  Texas  highways  and  streets. 

Commenting  on  the  latest  crime  and 
traffic  figures,  Colonel  Wilson  E.  Speir, 
director  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  said  that  the  two  trends  are 
“symptomatic  of  the  rapid  population 
growth  experienced  in  Texas  in  the  last  few 
years." 

Traffic  fatalities  are  running  1 1 percent 
higher  this  year  compared  to  1977,  when 
there  were  a record  3,698  traffic  deaths, 


the  DPS  director  noted.  “If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, we  will  for  the  first  time  kill  over 
4,000  people  in  Texas  traffic  in  a single 
year.” 

According  to  Speir,  states  with  popula- 
tions, vehicle  registrations  and  licensed 
drivers  comparable  to  those  of  Texas  have 
an  average  of  2,043  highway  patrol  officers 
per  state,  while  his  agency  has  only  1,350. 

Citing  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan and  Pennsylvania  in  his  analysis,  the 
director  observed,  “If  we  compare  our 
stength  to  population,  these  states  have 
one  trooper  per  6,083  people  While  we 
have  one  for  each  9,054." 

Although  Speir  acknowledged  that  the 


Bensinger  attacks  pro-marijuana  movement; 
contends  pot  is  a proven  health  menace 


The  head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  renewed  his  strong 
stand  against  the  legalization  of  marijuana, 
noting  that  the  herb  is  physically  harmful 
to  users  and  calling  for  increased  legal  re- 
strictions on  marijuana  traffickers. 

Speaking  last  month  before  the  114th 
graduating  class  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy in  Quantico,  DEA  Administrator  Peter 
B.  Bensinger  said  that  although  his  agency 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  control  of 
heroin,  the  DEA  will  continue  its  vigilance 
agamst  bit-time  pot  dealers. 

"I  think  there  is  a myth  that  marijuana 
is  harmless,"  he  noted.  “I  think  there  is  a 
myth  that  marijuana  is  like  smoking  a ciga- 
rette or  like  drinking  alcohol.  There  are 
some  similarities,  but  very  few,  and  many 
very'  important  differences.” 

Comparing  alcohol  to  marijuana,  Ben- 
singer observed  that  while  the  former  is 
composed  of  one  chemical  ingredient,  the 
latter  is  comprised  of  over  50  chemicals, 
including  THC.  Several  ounces  of  alcohol 
are  generally  dissolved  within  the  blood- 
stream in  "only  a matter  of  hours,”  he 
added,  but  THC  can  remain  in  the  blood 
“as  long  as  30  days"  after  an  individual  has 
smoked  several  joints. 

Studies  with  monkeys  that  were  given 
the  drug  have  revealed  that  the  rate  of 


stated  that  an  individual  smoking  five 
joints  of  the  drug  per  week  will  have  a 
greater  number  of  carcinogens,  or  cancer 
causing  chemicals,  in  his  lung  tissue  than  an 
individual  smoking  a pack  a day  of  regular  >heir  support  personnel.  “We  have  a depart- 


index  crime  rate  was  down  by  one  percent 
in  Texas  during  the  first  half  of  1978,  he 
noted  that  the  actual  number  of  major 
offenses  increased.  There  were  an  esti- 
mated 336,302  such  crimes  committed  in 
the  state  during  die  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  compared  to  330,169  for  a similar 
period  in  1977,  department  figures  re- 
vealed. 

With  regard  to  the  half-year  violent 
crime  rate,  the  director  reported  that  mur^ 
der  rose  14.7  percent,  rapes  were  up  15.2 
percent,  and  aggravated  assaults  climbed 
6.2  percent. 

“Part  of  the  problem  is  that  growth  in 
law  enforcement  just  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  state’s  growing  and  increasingly 
mobile  population,"  Speir  said,  noting  that 
while  the  crime  rate  per  100,000  popula- 
tion has  risen  32  percent  since  1973,  his 
department’s  complement  of  sworn  person- 
nel has  risen  by  only  10  percent. 

The  Texas  lawman  added  that  die  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  what  he  said  arc 
inadequate  pay  levels  for  his  troopers  and 


cigarettes. 

“Pulmonary  pathology  for  marijuana 
smoking  is  more  severe  than  that  for  nor- 
mal cigarette  use,”  the  DEA  administrator 
added.  “Doctors  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  have  found  that  chromosomal  abnor- 
malities as  well  as  possible  brain  damage 
arc  linked  to  the  use  of  marijuana." 

In  attacking  the  concept  of  marijuana 
Continued  on  Page  12 


ment-widc  annual  turnover  of  15  percent,” 
he  said,  “and  our  turnover  in  enforcement 
personnel  is  nearly  50  percent  more  than 
just  two  years  ago." 

To  provide  the  “proper  response"  to  the 
traffic  and  crime  problems,  Speir  noted 
that  his  department  "urgendy  needs  addi- 
tional personnel,  and  we  need  salary  adjust- 
ments which  arc  sufficient  to  permit  reten- 
tion of  trained  and  productive  employees." 


Peter  B.  Bensinger 

healthy  births  among  the  drugged  animals 
declines  by  as  much  as  40  to  50  percent, 
according  to  the  administrator.  “As  a con- 
sequence, the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse  and  HEW  have  barred  marijuana 
tests  on  pregnant  humans  because  of  this 
potential  liability  which  has  been  proven  to 
have  very  real  present  dangers  for  primate 
species,"  he  remarked. 

Citing  other  research  findings,  Bensinger 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR  _ 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . .10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0.00 

01697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

01698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

Ol  103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

02269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

056  Attorney 10.00 

057  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

090  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

01973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

0 1 1 1 Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

095  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

02295  Building  Guard 6.00 

02260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02261  Campus  Security  Officer  1 8.00 

01700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

02081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

01701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00  , 

02264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

0121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

01173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

01401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

01179  Chief  Marshall 10.00 

02148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

01181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.95 

01185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

01203  Commissioner  of  Coirection 10.00 

01200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

01767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

0165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

0956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

0956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

0166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

01219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

0168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

0958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . .8.00 

0958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 8.00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

0966  Court  Officer 8.00 

01229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

0969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

0177  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

0161 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . .6.00 

01239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01763  Deputy  Superintendent  of 

Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

01612  Federal  Protective  Officer  6.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 10.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 


0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

01986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0377  Investigator 8.00 

0378  Investigator- Inspector 8.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

01329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

01341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 8.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide. 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  — All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

01972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

01847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01939  Police  Officer 6.00 

01755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

01741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon  10.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 8.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . . 10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard .6.00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 8.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 


01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer.  . . 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

01923  School  Guard 6.00 

01999  Security  Guard 6.00 

01467  Security  Officer 6.00 

0221 1 Security  Police  Officer  (U.S.P.S.) 8.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

02265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

01665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

02073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

01010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

01020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional 

Conduct  Investigator 8.00 

01998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  . . .10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 8.00 

01060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

0749  Special  Officer 6.00 

01692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

0757  State  Trooper 6.00 

01744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

01503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

01666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

02299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

01766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

01689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

0819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Following  are  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Montgomery  probe  plods  on  as 
di  Grazia  gets  some  support 

Beleaguered  police  chief  Robert  J.  di 


By  AVERY  ELI  OK1N 

The  United  Suites  Supreme  Court 
ushered  in  a new  term  on  October  2 with 
the  resumption  of  oral  arguments.  As  es- 
tablished by  custom  over  its  stormy  188- 
year  history  the  Court  will  spend  the  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  in  what  is  termed 
the  first  " sitting . ” During  these  two  weeks 
the  Court  is  expected  to  grant  plenary  re- 
view to  approximately  30  cases.  Of  the 
cases  granted  the  maximum  of  one  hour 
for  oral  argument,  two  (reviewed  below) 
are  important  to  members  of  the  criminal 
justice  community  fur  their  possible  effect 
on  the  administration  of  justice. 

Automobile  Searches 

The  Supreme  Court  will  address  itself  to 
the  very  issue  of  whether  a police  search  of 
an  automobile  may  be  challenged  by  a per- 
son lawfully  present  in  the  vehicle  who  is 
not  the  owner. 

A writ  of  certiorari  was  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  following  the  rejection  by 
the  Illinois  Appellate  Court,  Third  District, 
of  the  argument  that  passengers  in  an  auto- 
mobile have  standing  to  challenge  a search 
of  th£  vehicle  and  the  subsequent  seizure 
of  a gun  used  in  the  commission  of  an 
armed  robbery.  The  Court  granted  review 
based  largely  on  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
and  state  courts  have  been  divided  on  the 
issue  of  passenger  standing. 

Oral  argument  is  expected  to  center 
around  the  possible  extension  of  a 1973 
decision,  Brown  v.  United  States,  411  U.S. 
223,  which  established  the  precedent  that 
a person  lawfully  on  a residential  or  busi- 
ness premise  has  standing  to  contest  a 
search  of  the  premises.  A later  case  estab- 
lished the  distinction  between  residences, 
offices  and  automobiles. 

The  defendants’  attorney  is  expected  to 
play  down  the  distinction  by  emphasizing 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  previously 
acknowledged  that  the  search  of  a vehicle 
is  a "substantial  invasion  of  privacy.”  An 
alternative  argument  which  may  be  raised 
is  whether  standing  can  be  established 
based  on  the  Relief  that  the  defendants 
were  the  “objects"  or  “targets”  of  the  po- 
lice action. 

The  State  of  Illinois  contends  that, 
based  on  Brown  v.  United  States,  being 
“legitimately  on  the  premises"  in  no  way 
establishes  standing.  In  addition,  it  is  ex- 


A Federally-funded  felony  reduction 
project  in  Bellingham,  Washington  has 
failed  to  have  an  “appreciable  effect”  on 
the  city’s  rising  rate  of  serious  crime,  ac- 
cording to  an  extensive  evaluation  which 
indicated  that  the  17-month  effort  spread 
itself  too  thin  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
its  goals. 

Financed  by  a $42,000  LEAA  grant 
that  was  supplemented  with  local  funding, 
the  project  was  initiated  by  the  Bellingham 
Police  Department  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  Part  I crimes  in  the  city  while  increasing 
police  productivity.  The  multifaceted  ef- 
fort included  the  formation  of  a crime 
analysis  unit,  a crime  prevention  compo- 
nent directed  at  citizen  participation,  and  a 
felony  reduction  unit  (FRU)  designed  to 


pcctcd  that  the  state  will  urge  the  Court 
not  to  establish  a new  category  of  standing 
based  on  the  defendants’  "target"  conten- 
tion. (Rakas  v.  Illinois,  No.  77-5781, 
scheduled  for  oral  argument.) 

Probation 

A 19-year-old  female  first  offender 
confined  to  a Georgia  jail  as  a result  of  her 
inability  to  pay  a fine  imposed  as  a condi- 
tion of  probation  has  succeeded  in  having 
the  constitutionality  of  the  probation 
guidelines  scheduled  for  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

After  pleading  guilty  to  burglary,  the 
defendant  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison  with  the  stipulation  that  if  she  paid 
a fine,  court  costs,  and  a fee  for  a court- 
appointed  attorney  she  would  be  eligible 
for  probation.  Unable  to  pay  the  entire 
sum,  she  remained  in  prison. 

On  appeal  in  the  Georgia  courts,  the 
portion  of  the  sentence  requiring  payment 
of  counsel’s  fee  was  deleted,  while  the 
validity  of  the  other  sections  were  upheld. 
The  appellate  courts  rejected  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  sentence  which  would  have 
allowed  the  defendant  to  pay  the  total 
sum  in  installments  while  on  probation. 

Oral  argument  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant will  revolve  around  the  concept 
that  under  the  “rational  connection"  test, 
the  denial  of  probation  primarily  because 
the  defendant  is  indigent  is  constitutionally 
offensive.  Support  for  this  position  was  es- 
tablished in  Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  12, 
in  which  the  Court  determined  that  wealth 
was  a "suspect  classification  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice." 

In  defense  of  the  probation  system,  the 
State  of  Georgia  reaffirmed  the  long- 
established  premise  that  “financial  re- 
sources available  to  a defendant  is  one  rele-- 
vant  factor  in  ascertaining  whether  he  is  a 
good  risk  for  probation."  By  allowing  the 
trial  judge  to  take  financial  ability  into 
consideration,  the  state  argues  that  proba- 
tion can  remain  effective  and  reinforce 
the  public's  support  of  the  system. 

The  Court  will  examine  whether  the 
imprisonment  of  an  indigent  defendant 
who  is  unable  to  pay  in  lump  sum  a fine 
imposed  as  a condition  for  probation  of 
her  jail  sentence  violates  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause.  (Hunter  v.  Dean,  No.  77-6248, 
scheduled  for  oral  argument.) 


be  used  as  a special  crime  attack  team. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  project  apparent- 
ly was  the  prime  cause  of  it’s  failure.  “The 
man-hours  spent  by  the  Felony  Reduction 
Units’  Street  Crime  Group  seemed  to  offer 
little  explanation  for  changes  in  police  sta- 
tistics,” the  evaluation  report  noted.  “It  is 
assumed  that  the  number  of  men  in  this 
unit  were  able  to  expend  too  little  time  to 
significantly  influence  police  productiv- 
ity.” 

Larry  Fehr,  a planner  for  the  Northwest 
Regional  Council,  indicated  that  the  pro- 
gram overstepped  its  original  parameters. 
“They  went  into  so-called  victimless  crimes 
like  gambling  and  prostitution.”  he  noted. 

One.  of  the  few  statistical  bright  spots  in 
the  evaluation  revealed  that  burglary  clcar- 


Grazia  received  support  in  denouncing 
charges  of  mismanagement  within  the 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  force  this 
month  when  the  state’s  attorney  for  the 
county  advised  a grand  jury  against  con- 
tinuing their  investigation  into  the  matter. 

In  an  October  3 interview  with  the 
Washington  Post,  State’s  Attorney  Andrew 
L.  Sonner  said  that  he  has  reviewed  the  al- 
legations and  has  decided  that  "on  face 
value”  they  “do  not  involve  matters  of 
criminal  misconduct  by  anybody.” 

Earlier  in  the  month,  di  Grazia  told  the 
paper  that  his  administration  has  been  vir- 
tually paralyzed  by  his  efforts  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charges,  noting  that  he  is 
spending  "less  than  20  percent”  of  his  time 
on  police  work  since  a local  group  called 
Code  3 began  attacking  his  management 
policies. 

“I’m  just  too  stubborn  to  give  in  to 
their  penny-ante  actions,"  he  said  of  the 
organization.  "I  stand  on  my  record  of  15 
years  as  a police  administrator." 

Meanwhile,  the  credibility  of  Code  3 
itself  has  been  publicly  questioned.  It  was 
recently  brought  to  light  that  the  chairman 
of  the  group,  Margaret  Jacocks,  lost  her 
job  as  a rookie  meter  maid  in  I960  after 
she  had  protested  the  extension  of  her  pro- 
bationary period. 

Jacocks  and  her  vice  chairman,  Karen 
Helfcrt,  have  been  the  only  two  members 
of  Code  3 to  publicly  acknowledge  their 
connection  with  the  group,  prompting  one 
di  Grazia  supporter  to  describe  Code  3 as 
“two  people  masquerading  as  an  organiza- 
tion.” 

The  Code  3 chairman,  who  is  also  the 
wife  of  a county  police  sergeant,  began  her 
campaign  against  di  Grazia  in  a series  of 
letters  to  county  executive  James  P. 
Gleason  and  the  county  council  in  June 
and  July.  The  missives  charged,  among 
other  things,  that  crime  had  sharply  in- 
creased in  the  county  between  1977  and 
1978  as  the  number  of  patrol  .officers  was 
decreased,  that  officers  were  having  diffi- 
culty receiving  back-up  help  on  numerous 
calls,  and  that  much  of  the  county’s  radio 
equipment  was  faulty. 

In  singling  out  di  Grazia,  the  letters  al- 
leged that  the  chief  and  his  special  assis- 
tant, Philip  Marks,  had  unnecessarily  spent 
over  $500  of  the  department’s  petty  cash 
fund  on  business  lunches  and  that  di 
Grazia  had  failed  to  report  $4,000  which 
he  had  received  from  a county  grant. 

Although  the  county  auditing  office 


ences  increased  from  4.8  per  month  before 
the  project  began  to  an  average  of  7.9  a 
month  during  the  study  period.  “This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  promising  of  the  vari- 
ables examined,"  the  report  stated,  "as  the 
problem  of  burglary  was  to  be  directly  ad- 
dressed by  the  project  and  changes  in  the 
data  seem  to  indicate  a change  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  project." 

Another  positive  aspect,  according  to 
the  evaluation,  was  the  FRU’s  involvement 
in  neighborhood  block  watch  meetings. 
The  study  found  that  as  the  number  of  citi- 
zens attending  such  meetings  increased,  the 
number  of  clearances  of  Part  I property 
crimes  rose. 

Although  the  project’s  crime  analysis 
Continued  on  Page  16 


found  that  the  police  department  had  suffi- 
ciently answered  the  charges  in  a July  12 
report,  the  director  of  the  county  council’s 
office  of  legislative  oversight,  Andrew 
Mansinne  Jr.,  said  that  more  information 
was  necessary. 

"The  allegations  made  by  Code  3 were 
much  too  broad  to  be  determined  as  valid 
or  invalid  without  more  investigation,"  he 
noted.  "But  I did  not  think’thc  police  re- 
port adequately  answered  the  questions 
they  raised.  These  questions  should  be 
answered.” 

Since  Mansinne  made  his  comments,  the 
department  has  responded  to  the  spending 
of  the  $4,000  and  to  the  business  lunch 
expenditure  charges  in  a letter  to  the  city 
council.  The  dispatch  claimed  that  the 
$4,000  was  used  to  pay  expenses  of  Mont- 
gomery County  officials  who  went  to 
Boston  to  meet  with  di  Grazia  prior  to  his 
transfer  to  the  county  police  force. 

In  regard  to  the  business  lunches,  one  of 
the  chief’s  supporters  noted,  "there’s  one 
$4  lunch  he  can’t  account  for  and  that's 
it." 

It  remains  unclear  why  the  Montgomery 
County  grand  jury  picked  up  on  the  Code 
3 charges  last  month,  but  it  is  known  that 
they  had  to  request  a special  extension  on 
their  six-month  term  to  continue  their  in- 
vestigation into  the  allegations. 

The  jurors  had  petitioned  State’s  At- 
torney Sonner  to  extend  their  term,  but  he 
directed  them  to  Maryland  Special  Prose- 
cutor Gerald  D.  Glass.  According  to 
Sonner,  Glass  persuaded  him  to  grant  the 
extension  so  that  the  jury  could  continue 
its  probe. 

Apparently,  the  state’s  attorney  has  sub- 
sequently washed  his  hands  of  the  whole 
affair.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  he 
said,  noting  he  told  the  jury  that  allega- 
tions that  di  Grazia  had  mismanaged  his 
department  were  backed  by  evidence  that 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  a criminal  investi- 
gation. 

Observing  that  the  Code  3 complaints 
seem  to  stem  from  a "difference  of  phi- 
losophy" with  the  chief  over  the  way  he 
spent  police  funds  and  Federal  grants, 
Sonner  stated  that  no  one  from  his  office 
had  checked  for  a violation  of  county 
administrative  procedures.  He  added  that 
such  an  examination  is  not  part  of  his  role 
as  state’s  attorney. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  grand  jury 
probe  on  the  force  the  Post  reported  that 
the  heads  of  the  local  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  Police  Association  and  other 
police  officials  are  concerned  that  the  con- 
troversy is  creating  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion, suspicion  and  insecurity. 

Leonard  Simpson,  president  of  the  500- 
member  FOP,  summarized  the  situation  by 
noting,  “The  guys  are  not  going  out  of 
their  way  to  do  a damn  thing.” 

Meanwhile,  di  Grazia  estimated  that  the 
department  has  spent  about  $30,000  in 
manpower  hours  in  its  attempts  to  answer 
Code  3’s  charges.  "I’m  cither  responding  to 
press  inquires  or  writing  reams  of  reports 
on  the  allegations,"  he  said.  "I  just  haven’t 
got  time  to  devote  to  the  administration  of 
the  police  department.” 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you’d  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
commetaries  on  any  subject  of  current 
interest  to  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. All  contributions  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  editor. 


Anticrime  sguad  in  Bellingham,  Washington 
fails  to  turn  back  escalating  crime  rate 
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BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

What’s  to  be  done  with  LEAA: 
reorganization  or  retrenchment? 

(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.) 

When  critics  look  at  Washington  spending,  one  of  the  many  federal  agencies 
called  into  question  is  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  which  has 
poured  more  than  $6.6  billion  into  the  hands  of  state  and  local  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Has  LEAA  achieved  anything  that  begins  to  justify  this  expenditure?  Probably 
no  one  will  ever  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  with  only  a few  of  us  having 
any  concept  of  what  several  billion  dollars  ought  to  buy  in  social  services. 

What  can  and  is  being  done  is  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  various  categories 
of  LEAA  grants,  and  to  decide  at  what  level  to  continue  them,  if  they  are  to  be 
continued  at  all? 

The  bulk  of  LEAA  money  (61  percent  in  1978)  has  been  awarded  in  block 
grants  to  state  planning  agencies,  in  amounts  based  on  state  populations.  These 
state  agencies  include  a supervisory  board,  appointed  by  the  governors  and  chief 
executives  of  eligible  jurisdictions  (United  States  possessions  as  well  as  states  have 
been  eligible).  They  also  consist  of  representatives  of  criminal  justice  units  and 
spokesmen  for  rural  interests,  urban  interests,  and  community  organizations. 

Each  state  planning  agency  is  entitled  to  a yearly  base  planning  grant  of  at  least 
$200,000,  of  which  at  least  40  percent  must  be  made  available  to  local  government 
units,  except  where  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  rests  with  the  state.  Although  regional  planning  units  may  receive  100  per- 
cent funding,  other  recipients  such  as  state  and  local  planning  agencies  must  provide 
a 10  percent  match,  half  of  which  must  be  furnished  by  the  state. 

A third  category  of  LEAA  grants  is  the  block  action  grant,  awarded  to  the  55 
jurisdictions  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  fourth  category,  discretionary  grants,  represents  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  LEAA  funding  budget,  but  its  effects  should  be  well  known  to  all  Law 
Enforcement  News  readers.  It  is  this  small  piece  of  the  pie  which  has  made  possible 
tens  of  thousands  of  innovative  and  experimental  programs  around  the  nation  in 
the  past  decade. 

Between  1972  and  1975  LEAA  conducted  what  was  known  as  the  High  Impact 
Anti-Crime  Program  in  eight  cities.  Atlanta,  Baltimore.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Newark,  St.  Louis,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  goal  was  to  reduce  burglarly  and 
stranger-to-stranger  street  crimes  such  as  homicide,  rape,  aggravated  assault  and 
robbery  by  five  percent  in  two  years  and  by  20  percent  in  five  years. 

This  andcrime  program  seemed  to  be  successful,  achieving  its  most  notable 
successes  in  Denver  and  St.  Louis,  where  reductions  in  burglary  of  25  and  35 
percent,  respectively,  were  recorded. 

Federal  generosity  has  spurred  the  realization  of  projects  which  formerly  were 
promised  blueprints.  A private  foundation  grant  has  previously  funded  the 
establishment  of  a mediation  project  in  Boston,  in  which  community  panels  were  to 
be  used  to  mediate  interpersonal  disputes  and  make  sentencing  recommendations  to 
local  judges.  While  LEAA  did  not  invent  the  mediation  program,  it  did  create 
demonstration  models  for  other  cities. 

Until  LEAA  prepared  them,  there  were  no  directories  of  criminal  justice 
agencies;  no  surveys  of  jails,  jail  populations,  or  courts,  and  no  precise  idea  of  the 
amount  of  unreported  crime  or  of  the  demographics  of  crime  victims.  Without  this 
information  there  would  be  no  solid  basis  for  designing  improvement  programs. 

For  years  there  have  been  those  who  have  deplored  prison  conditions,  but 
there  have  also  been  many  skeptics  who  were  unsure  whether  conditions  were  as 
bad  as  some  ‘‘bleeding  hearts"  painted  them.  LEAA  sponsored  the  first  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  nation's  jails,  finding  that  86  percent  had  no  recreational  facili- 
ties. 90  percent  had  no  educational  facilities,  50  percent  offered  no  medical  facili- 
ties, and  25  percent  had  no  place  for  visitors  to  see  inmates.  These  findings  have 
greatly  clarified  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

A $3.7  million  program  in  11  cities  has  addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  the 
repeat  offender  (another  LEAA  survey  showed  that  three  out  of  four  inmates  had 
served  time  at  least  once  before).  Early  reports  show  some  success  in  expediting  the 
judicial  process  for  violent,  recidivist  offenders,  and  in  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
they  are  out  on  bail  before  sentencing.  Special  screening  for  the  repeat  offender  has 
also  helped  judges  in  handing  down  appropriate  sentences. 

LEAA  has  been  in  existence  for  less  than  10  years.  It  is  probably  too  early  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency  as  a whole,  and  certainly  it  is  premature  to 
assess  many  of  its  programs  which  are  of  even  shorter  duration.  When  the 
Administration  was  founded  in  1968,  Congress  had  a popular  mandate  to  do 
something  about  crime.  Now  that  progress  appears  to  have  been  made,  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  to  spend  less  on  crime  - natural,  but  perhaps  unwise. 

LEAA  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a number  of  far-reaching  programs  in  vital 
areas,  especially  in  crime  prevention  and  court  reform,  and  it  would  be  a pity  not  to 
pursue  these  areas  further.  In  many  cases  the  initiative  has  been  assumed  locally, 
but  the  effect  of  grassroots  antitax  movements  may  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Federal  government  to  withdraw  now  without  losing  some  of  the  ground  gained  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  next  column  I will  report  on  some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  for  trimming  the  fat  from  the  LEAA  budget. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Washington  Twp.,  Westwood  P.O.,  New  Jersey  07675.) 


PUBLIC  FORUM  By  THOMAS  F.  COON 

How  do  you  spell  police? 

They  spell  it  b-o-r-e-d-o-m 

The  modem  police  administrator  has  many  problems.  He  has  to  cope  with  con- 
cepts of  invasion  of  privacy,  he  has  budgetary  limitations  during  these  recessionary 
years  and  juvenile  arrests  are  beginning  to  outstrip  arrests  of  grownups.  Corruption, 
too,  frequently  rears  its  ugly  head.  In  fulfilling  his  oath  of  office,  the  police  ad- 
ministrator also  has  to  ride  herd  on  enforcement  of  the  drug  and  gambling  laws. 

In  both  areas,  large  segments  of  the  public  vigorously  oppose  the  police  officer  or 
discreetly  undermine  his  authority  through  political  pressure,  letters  to  the  editor, 
pressure  on  legislators,  or  word  of  mouth  derogation  which  depicts  the  police 
officer  as  an  insensitive  Neanderthal  type.  There  are  other  problems  the  police 
administrator  must  face,  but  one  of  the  most  serious  is  only  infrequently  alluded  to 
— the  growing  disenchantment  of  many  young  police  officers. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  young  men  who  choose  law  enforce- 
ment as  a career  are  well  meaning,  sincere  individuals  who  could  be  described  as 
searchers  for  justice.  They  strive  to  be  conscientiously  helpful  to  their  fellow  men 
and  they  avidly  want  to  make  a positive  contribution  to  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
Indeed,  they  generally  want  to  get  into  the  battle  against  crime  with  full  steam 
ahead,  damning  the  torpedos  along  the  way. 

The  widely  quoted  President’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  1967  and  the  later  Commission  on  Police  Standards  and 
Goals  both  strongly  advocated  the  need  for  college-trained  police  officers.  As  a 
result,  many  police  officers  today  have  considerably  more  education  than  their 
chief.  This  can  be  beneficial  in  one  sense,  but  it  often  results  in  an  abrasive  rela- 
tionship. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  men  looking  toward  law  enforcement  as  a career 
overlook  the  hard  fact  that  more  than  85  percent  of  their  duties  will  be  devoted  to 
non-enforcement  activities  such  as  providing  services  to  the  community  and  aid- 
ing individuals.  They  wrongly  believe  the  television  slfows  and  think  they  will  be  de- 
voting 100  percent  of  their  working  hours  to  slaying  the  criminal  dragon.  They  ap- 
parently feel  that  they  will  be  spending  their  time  in  making  a case  for  arrest  of 
Tony  Bender  and  demonstrating  their  capacity  to  penetrate  the  mob  to  put  the 
cuffs  on  Angelo  Bruno  on  Monday,  Jerry  Catena  on  Tuesday  and  the  ghost  of 
Albert  Anastasia  on  Wednesday.  Of  course,  it  is  just  not  that  way.  The  plodding, 
work-a-day  operating  fill  most  of  the  days  on  the  job.  Compounding  the  problem, 
the  25  percent  of  an  officers’s  time  that  is  devoted  to  criminal  work  generally 
involves  sudden  ‘‘high  gear"  situations  such  as  a violent  family  dispute  or  some 
other  tension-packed  situation. 

Boredom,  ennui  and  disenchantment  are  a problem  for  too  many  of  our  young 
police  officers.  At  present,  Michael  J.  Grant,  a professor  of  police  science  in  New 
Jersey,  is  working  upon  a doctorate  degree  which  involves  canvassing  newly 
appointed  police  officers  from  throughout  the  state  to  determine  the  expectations 
of  the  rookies.  He  seems  particularly  interested  in  a question  concerning  new  police 
officers  with  college  degrees  - will  they  realize  their  expectations  and  goals  or  will 
disenchantment  creep  into  their  feelings  followed  by  a change  in  career?  His 
findings  should  be  most  interesting. 

In  this  vein,  several  years  ago  the  Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York  Harbor 
found  itself  on  the  threshold  of  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  policing  Newark, 
Kennedy  and  LaGuardia  airports.  It  was  to  be  an  expansion  of  its  powers  into  the 
airports  as  well  as  the  piers.  The  law  expanding  the  Commission’s  reponsibilities 
passed  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  it  seemed  a foregone 
conclusion  that  it  would  pass  at  the  Federal  level.  (Compact  arrangements  between 
state  agencies  such  as  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the 
Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  Delaware  River  Bridge 
Authority  require  Federal  approval  under  the  Constitution.)  In  this  case,  the  whole 
arrangement  was  shot  down  at  the  Federal  level.  Meanwhile,  the  Waterfront 
Commission  had  hired  approximately  12  uniformed  men  in  anticipation  of 
broadening  its  purview  with  the  acquisition  of  the  airports.  It  set  high  entrance 
standards,  requiring  some  college  background  in  police  science  as  a prerequisite  to 
hiring.  With  the  demise  of  the  expansion  move,  however,  the  highly-qualified 
recruit  had  practically  nowhere  to  go  in  terms  of  promotions,  and  the  commission 
now  has  12  unhappy  employees  who  are  looking  elsewhere  for  jobs  that  are  more 
suited  to  their  skills. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  not  only  advocated  some  amount  of  college  education  for  police  officers 
and  a baccalaureate  degree  for  superior  officers,  but  it  is  also  recommended  that 
officers  be  permitted  to  freely  move  to  another  department  where  greater 
opportunity  for  advancement  presents  itself.  This  would  alleviate  career-stifling 
situations  in  smaller  departments  that  employ  some  twelve  or  thirteen  young  men 
who  carry  degrees  after  their  names.  In  such  departments,  without  lateral  move- 
ment, one  might  see  himslef  doomed  to  the  life  of  a patrolman  for  the  rest  of  his 
career  — much  like  the  situation  at  the  Waterfront  Commission. 

There  are  big  problems  in  law  enforcement  and  police  administration  in  these 
days  of  drug  abuse,  confrontation,  women’s  rights,  continuing  political  interference 
in  the  police  arena  and  the  propensity  of  media  attacks  on  law  enforcement.  The 
televised  excitement  of  police  work  as  portrayed  in  such  nonsense  shows  as 
"Starsky  and  Hutch”  does  not  exist  on  a daily  basis,  but  disenchantment  often 
does.  We  had  better  start  looking  into  screening  methods,  educational  backgrounds, 
psychological  approaches  and  whatever  is  needed  to  come  up  with  the  answer  to 
this  serious  problem  which  is  largely  ignored  by  the  law  enforcement  community. 
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Griffin  B.  Bell 
U.S.  Attorney  General 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  address  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
law  enforcement  officers.  There  is  no  part  of  my  mission  as 
Attorney  General  that  I regard  more  seriously  than  our  shared  goal 
— protecting  the  citizens  of  this  nation  from  the  ravages  of  crime. 

Soon  after  I became  Attorney  General,  the  President  charged 
me  with  the  responsibility  for  developing  a more  effective  ap- 
proach to  crime  control.  That  sounds  easy,  but  you  know  better, 
and  so  do  I.  This  field  is  littered  with  the  wreckage  of  grand 
programs  and  wars  on  crime  announced  with  great  fanfare  only  to 
be  forgotten  later  in  the  wake  of  relentlessly  rising  crime  statistics. 

Even  though  the  statistics  in  the  past  two  years  look  somewhat 
better,  I do  not  come  here  today  armed  with  magical  solutions, 
nor  do  I want  to  overpromise  by  more  rhetoric  on  matters  so 
serious  and  difficult  for  us  all. 

The  Department  has  been  working  earnestly  and  energetically 
to  evaluate  and  improve  the  Federal  government's  approach  to 
crime  as  well  as  the  relationship  of  mutual  assistance  among 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  is  a most  appropriate  forum  in  which  to 
discuss  these  efforts,  since  the  cornerstone  of  this  country's  law 
enforcement  effort  is  the  uniformed  police  officer. 

Today  I will  report  to  you  briefly  on  the  broad  priorities  that 
this  Administration  has  set  for  Federal  law  enforcement  and  on  a 
number  of  new  or  expanded  programs  which  we  have  put  into 
place  without  fanfare  but  with  an  unshakeable  sense  of  commit- 
ment. Our  aim  with  these  priorities  and  programs  is  a more 
systematic  and  coordinated  strategy  for  improving  our  criminal 
justice.capabilities  and  using  them  to  maximum  advantage. 

Criminal  Justice  Priorities 

President  Carter  and  I have  designated  four  areas  of  criminal 
activity  for  top  Federal  priority.  They  are  white-collar  crime, 
public  corruption,  organized  crime  and  narcotics  trafficking. 

Criminal  activity  in  these  areas  does  incalculable  damage  on  a 
national  scale.  These  are  crimes  which  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  often  do  not  have  the  resources  to  combat.  They  require 
the  sort  of  multidistrict  jurisdiction  and  interagency  coordination 
which  is  more  accessible  to  Federal  authorities. 

I have  centralized  authority  for  overseeing  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment's criminal  justice  activities  in  the  second-ranking  official  of 
the  Department,  Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti.  It  is 
his  responsibility  to  coordinate  all  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts  under  our  control  and  ensure  that  our  resources  are  tar- 
geted on  the  four  priority  areas. 

Many  of  you  are  directly  familiar  with  Ben  Civiletti's  efforts 
through  the  quarterly  meetings  he  and  his  staff  have  set  up  with 
representatives  of  the  IACP. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  also  works  closely  with  Director 
Webster,  the  head  of  the  Federal  8ureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Peter  Bensinger,  who  runs  the  Orug  Enforcement  Administration. 
In  addition.  Deputy  Civiletti  works  with  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  outside  the  Justice  Department  to  ensure  the  quality, 
efficiency,  and  integrity  of  our  coordinated  investigative  efforts. 

At  present  more  than  a hundred  different  Federal  agencies  are 
involved  in  law  enforcement  to  one  degree  or  another.  To  concen- 
trate these  resources,  I have  asked  Mr.  Civiletti  to  work  with  the 
President's  Reorganization  Project  to  ensure  that  the  resources 
represented  in  all  those  agencies  are  used  effectively,  without 
waste,  without  overlap,  and  without  conflict. 

If  you  look  at  our  four  priority  areas,  the  common  denomina- 
tor is  that  they  make  a lot  of  money  for  the  criminals  involved. 
Crime  for  profit  has  become  big  business.  If  you  don't  get  caught, 
crime  pays,  and  pays  well.  Crime  as  a commercial  enterprise 
reaches  into  many  parts  of  our  lives,  and  it  costs  each  of  us 
money.  It  also  damages  our  nation  — by  weakening  our  economy, 
by  threatening  the  integrity  of  our  public  officials,  and  by  threat- 
ening the  effectiveness  of  our  Institutions. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  new  breed  of  criminal  entrepre- 
neurs, the  government  must  expand  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
highly  trained  to  investigate  sophisticated  financial  transactions. 
The  FBI  now  has  800  accountant  investigators;  we  are  working  to 
recruit  more  and  to  retrain  other  investigators  in  this  area. 

We  are  expanding  the  strike  force  concept  to  set  up  teams  of 
agents  and  equip  them  with  special  investigative  skill  in  areas  such 
as  tax,  securities  dealings,  fraud  schemes,  labor  racketeering.  It 
takes  that  kind  of  combined  expertise  to  unravel  complicated 
conspiracies  and  illegal  financial  operations  which  are  deliberately 
set  up  to  escape  detection. 

We  are  using  such  teams  to  carry  on  a number  of  important 
investigations,  such  as  the  current  investigation  into  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  also  our  investigation  into  frauds  in 
the  health,  education  and  welfare  area,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  fraud. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we’re  up  against,  and  what 
we're  doing  about  it,  in  the  four  priority  areas  I mentioned. 

White  Collar  Crime 

Included  under  the  umbrella  of  white-collar-crime  are  con- 
sumer fraud,  credit  card  fraud,  .paydffs  and.fcicVbacks,  Securities 
and  insurance  fraud,  embezzlemens,  and  similar  swindles. 

To  combat  white-collar  crime  we  are  establishing  or  expanding 
economic  crime  units  in  29  cities  nationwide.  These  units  will  be 


placed  in  the  largest  United  States  Attorney's  offices  and  will  be 
staffed  by  experienced  senior  attorneys  from  the  Justice  Depart 
ment  and  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys.  The  units  will  be 
charged  with  handling  "priority  cases,"  communicating* with  all 
involved  state,  local,  and  Federal  agencies,  and  coordinating  en- 
forcement policies  on  a regional  basis  among  United  States  Attor- 
neys' offices. 

The  terminology  of  "white-collar  crime"  sometimes  obscures 
one  major  aspect  of  the  problem  which  is  of  primary  importance 
to  me  — what  we  in  south  Georgia  call  stealing  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

I never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  ingenious  and  misguided 
schemes  that  are  concocted  to  defraud  government  programs.  For 
example,  when  a Department  of  Transportation  clerk  was  arrested 
for  embezzling  some  $875,000  in  Federal  funds  not  long  ago,  he 
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had  relatively  little  cash  because  the  money  which  was  intended 
for  the  noble  purpose  of  constructing  the  Atlanta  subway  system 
was  actually  used  to  buy  ten  automobiles,  a houseboat,  and  an 
interest  in  a topless  go-go  bar.  The  arrest  and  confiscation  in  this 
case  left  the  government  in  the  akward  position,  until  an  auction 
last  week,  of  operating  a topless  go-go  bar  across  the  street  from 
the  FBI  building.  After  the  government  sold  the  bar,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  quoted  one  of  the  dancers  as  saying  she  didn't  know  if 
she  could  work  for  another  owner. 

The  total  dollar  cost  of  white-collar  crime  is  impossible  to 
measure,  but  v\e  are  painfully  learning  more  all  the  time  about  its 
staggering  dimensions.  For  example.  Federally-insured  banks  lose 
three  times  as  much  money  from  white-collar  cirme  as  from  armed 
robbery.  A recent  land  fraud  case  in  Florida,  for  instance,  involved 
550  elderly  investors,  all  of  whom  lost  their  life  savings.  Consider 
also  the  cases  of  Federal  inspectors  who  are  bribed  to  ignore 
hazardous  mining  conditions,  or  doctors  who  prescribe  unneces- 
sary medical  tests  for  their  Medicaid  patients. 

Fraud  against  welfare  and  benefit  programs  is  a particularly 
reprehensible  form  of  stealing  from  the  poor.  In  response,  we  are 
developing  specialized  and  innovative  techniques  for  detecting 
signs  of  possible  fraud  and  abuse  of  government  programs.  We  are 
training  agency  auditors  and  investigators  to  spot  potential  fraud 
cases  by  providing  "mini-courses"  on  investigative  techniques.  We 
are  working  with  program  agencies  in  a series  of  pilot  projects 
using  computer  screens  to  pinpoint  problem  areas. 

Since  the  Administration  began  to  focus  upon  economic  crime 
in  a systematic  way,  the  FBI,  the  Labor  Department,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  have  devoted  more  investigative  manpower  to  this 
priority  area.  The  recent  legislation  creating  inspectors  general  in 
major  Federal  agencies  will  ensure  centralized  direction  of  investi- 
gative and  audit  functions  within  agencies  and  coordination  among 
them.  The  inspectors  general  will  provide  a first  line  of  defense 
against  fraud  and  abuse  in  government  programs  and  procurement. 

With  respect  to  illegal  corporate  activites,  we  are  emphasizing 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  corporate  bribery  and  serious 
antitrust  offenses,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
imposition  of  appropriately  severe  penalties  — including  jail  sen- 
tences — for  the  most  serious  offenders.  To  combat  corporate 
illegality  beyond  our  borders,  I have  created  a special  unit  to 
prosecute  multinational  fraud  under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  Only  in  this  way  will  executive  suite  crime  be  deterred  and 
ordinary  citizens  convinced  that  justice  is  being  dispensed  in  an 
even-handed  manner. 

As  an  example  of  our  approach  to  white-collar  crime  let  me  tell 
you  what's  going  on  in  the  Antitrust  Division  — the  division  that's 
charged  with  fighting  price-fixing,  monopoly  practices  and  other 
illegal  acts  that^  interfere  with  competition  between  businessmen. 
7his.ferQB>  tWfe>mtf  bMantfrbfe' crime  yorf  fdce  evfcrvcfcy,  but’ It 
costs  consumers  billiohs  of  dollars  a year  in  higher  prices  and 
hidden  costs. 

First,  we're  getting  toogher  — we  indicted  103  individuals  on 


antitrust  charges  last  year.  That  is  the  highest  total  of  antitrust 
indictments  since  1962. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  to  use  our  intelligence  and 
ingenuity  - the  best  weapons  law  enforcement  officers  have  - to 
uncover  antitrust  crimes  that  are  concealed.  Our  economists  are 
constantly  scanning  market  behavior  in  concentrated  industries  to 
find  something  that  looks  irregular.  When  they  find  it,  our  lowyers 
go  to  work  to  see  if  violations  of  law  are  involved. 

Just  last  week  we  announced  a new  criminal  enforcement 
policy  in  antitrust.  A corporation  involved  in  on  antitrust  con- 
spiracy now  will  be  considered  for  lenient  treatment  If  it  comes  in 
and  tells  us  all  about  the  illegal  activity  before  we  otherwise 
discover  it.  Of  course,  only  the  first  corporation  through  the  door 
gets  considered  - the  rest  can  expect  indictment.  Even  with  the 
first  corporation  our  prosecutorial  discretion  Is  not  limited  and 
leniency  is  not  automatic. 

But  as  law  enforcement  officers  you  can  see  the  cutting  edge  of 
that  policy.  Who  wants  to  continue  in  a conspiracy,  knowing  that 
anytime  one  of  the  firms  gets  jittery  they  might  turn  in  the  whole 
bunch?  And  who  wants  to  stort  up  a conspiracy  when  they  know 
the  same  thing?  The  old  slogan  of  conspirators  that  "we’re  all  in 
this  together"  doesn't  offer  the  same  protection  this  week  that  it 
did  the  week  before  last. 

I expect  the  major  effect  of  that  new  policy  will  bo  invisible. 
The  silent  closing  of  what  must  be  hundreds  If  not  thousands  of 
price-fixing  conspiracies  across  the  land.  More  important,  it  will 
take  a lot  more  nerve  to  start  one. 

Public  Corruption 

The  second  priority  area  is  official  corruption.  In  discussing  the 
challenge  facing  us  in  this  area,  the  Washington  Post  recently 
reminded  me  of  the  old  Tommony  Hall  leader  who  described  his 
theory  of  "honest  graft”  involving  insider  deals  available  to  gov- 
ernment officials:  "I  seen  my  opportunites  and  I took  'em,"  he 
said. 

I believe  that,  in  the  wake  of  Watergate,  this  Administration 
has  no  task  more  important  than  restoring  trust  in  our  public 
offices.  I have  expanded  the  Public  Integrity  Soction  of  the  De- 
partment's Criminal  Division  and  made  it  clear  that  they  will 
receive  my  full  support  in  pursuing  corruption  cases  wherever  they 
may  lead  - no  matter  how  highly  placod  or  influential  the  per- 
petrators may  be.  On  long  and  difficult  cases  whore  extra  help  is 
needed  by  a Untied  States  Attorney,  a prosecutor  form  the  Public 
Integrity  Section  is  sent  to  the  field  to  provide  multidistrict  coor 
dination  or  to  lend  expertise.  We  are  also  working  to  increase  the 
efforts  of  United  States  Attorneys,  many  of  whom  have  special 
corruption  units  in  their  offices.  We  also  help  train  investigators 
and  guide  their  efforts  to  ferret  out  public  corruption. 

Organized  Crime 

The  next  priority  area  - no  less  important  than  the  two  we 
have  already  discussed  — is  organized  crime. 

When  I talk  about  organized  crime,  I am  referring  to  two  or 
more  individuals  associated  in  common  enterprises  to  commit 
crime  for  profit  with  the  intent  and  the  ability  to  perpetuate  the 
enterprise  despite  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  its  members.  I have 
directed  Federal  authorities  to  focus  on  eliminating  organized 
crime  enterprises  rather  than  simply  prosecuting  individuals  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Within  this  field  the  Department  continues  to  press  its  efforts 
against  the  offenses  long  associated  with  organized  crime  - loan- 
sharking, numbers  rackets,  gambling,  protection  and  extortion.  I 
have,  however,  assigned  a high  priority  to  the  development  of  an 
effective  approach  to  investigating  and  prosecuting  three  aspects 
of  organized  criminal  activity  with  tentacles  that  reach  far  across 
the  life  of  our  society:  the  infiltration  and  abuse  of  legitimate 
business,  labor-management  racketeering,  and  mob-related  politi- 
cal influence. 

We  have  revitalized  and  expanded  the  interagency  Organized 
Crime  Strike  Force  program.  For  example,  we  have  reestablished  a 
strike  force  for  the  Southwest  and  the  surrounding  area,  head- 
quartered in  New  Orleans  and  opened  a new  satellite  field  office  in 
Dallas.  Our  New  Jersey  Strike  Force  is  now  monitoring  the  de- 
velopment of  gambling  in  Atlantic  City.  We  plan  to  increase  the 
size  of  our  new  field  office  in  Las  Vegas.  We  are  encouraging  and 
assisting  United  States  Attorneys  to  develop  organized  crime  cases 
in  areas  where  full  strike  force  is  unnecessary. 

We  have  also  enlisted  greater  assistance  from  government  agen- 
cies outside  the  Criminal  Division.  A new  Department  of  Labor 
unit  of  90  investigators  will  be  devoted  to  assisting  the  strike 
forces  with  labor-management  racketeering  problems.  In  addition, 
the  FBI  is  seeking  353  new  positions  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1979  bud- 
get to  investigate  organized  crime  cases. 

Both  the  strike  forces  and  United  States  Attorneys  have  found 
innovative  ways  of  using  RICO  statute  as  a tool  in  our  priority 
areas.  The  statute  permits  us  in  appropriate  cases  to  seek  the  for- 
feiture of  assets  acquired  through  racketeering  or  used  in  racke- 
teering schemes  as  well  as  permitting  the  use  of  additional  civil 
remedies  such  as  enjoiping  illegal  activity. 

Narcotics  Trafficking 

Our  final  priority  is  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
efforts  against  major  narcotics  trafficking.  The  entire  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  has  been  reorganised  in  the  past  year  to 
meet  changing  patterns  in  -drug-trafficking  and  to  liberate  more 
than  100  "desk-bound"  special  agents  to  return  to  criminal  investi- 
gative work.  The  reorganization  will  reduce  jurisdictional 
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“I  feel  confident  that  we  will  see  significant  improvements  in  LEAA  with  the  changes 
that  we  have  undertaken  administratively  and  proposed  legislatively,  and  with  the 
new  leaders  who  will  soon  be  managing  the  agency.” 
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competition  and  duplicative  administrative  expenses,  and  improve 
the  mechanisms  (or  interchange  of  intelligence  and  enforcement 
services  with  state  and  local  agencies. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  worked  to  establish  joint  FBI-DEA 
teams  to  attack  drug  trafficking  by  organized  crime  in  the  coun- 
try's largest  cities.  The  agents  who  were  specially  trained  for  this 
program  have  been  assisted  by  prosecutors  who  are  specialists  in 
this  area.  The  program  was  initiated  on  a pilot  basis  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  and  is  also  being  employed  informally  in 
other  locations. 

Another  move  in  this  area  was  the  strenthenmg  of  Major  Drug 
Trafficker  Prosecution  Units  in  United  States  Attorney  offices,  to 
ensure  that  there  are  prosecutors  with  the  expertise  and  time  to 
devote  to  the  biggest  narcqtics  cases. 

Our  concentration  on  these  four  priority  areas  will  require  you 
to  carry  a larger  share  of  the  other  areas  than  in  the  past.  But  we 
will  support  and  assist  your  efforts.  And  we  mean  to  do  so  more 
efficiently  than  ever  before. 

Federal  Assistance  to  Local  Law  Enforcement 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is  a vehicle 
for  the  Federal  government  to  marshal  its  resources  to  assist  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  activities.  Founded  10  years  ago,  LEAA 
can  be  a catalyst  for  improving  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
activities.  But  despite  the  expenditure  of  about  $6  billion,  it  has 
not  met  its  potential.  Too  much  LEAA  money  has  gone  into 
administration  of  the  program  and  compliance  with  Federal  rules, 
regulations  and  red  tape.  Too  little  has  gone  into  actual  programs 
to  help  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities.  Since  assuming  office,  I have  done  my  utmost  to 
reverse  this  distortion  of  priorities. 

During  the  past  year  and  a half  I have  worked  closely  with 
LEAA  officials  to  simplify  the  grant  process,  eliminate  waste  in 
the  program  and  target  funds  to  areas  of  greatest  need.  The  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  — legislation  to  reauthorize  and  reor- 
ganize LEAA  - was  introduced  in  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Carter  Administration  with  bipartisan  Congressional  support, 
including  Senator  Kennedy's  invaluable  help. 

These  reforms  will  have  important  consequences.  LEAA  state 
plans  — formerly  averaging  1,000  pages  — will  be  cut  by  80 
percent.  Cities  now  required  to  submit  40  applications  annually 
for  LEAA  funds  will  need  to  submit  only  one.  Federal  planning 
funds  will  be  reserved  for  planning  that  is  truly  necessary  and 
useful.  Moving  money  away  from  overhead  and  toward  action 
programs  will  help  law  enforcement  professionals  such  as  your- 
selves in  your  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and  make  this  country  a 
safer  place  to  live. 

I feel  confident  that  we  will  see  significant  improvements  in 
LEAA  with  the  changes  that  we  have  undertaken  administratively 
and  proposed  legislatively,  and  with  the  new  leaders  who  will  soon 
be  managing  the  agency  — one  of  whom,  Homer  Broome,  has  been 
a police  official  with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  17  years. 

I well  recognize  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  combating 
the  overwhelming  volume  of  crime  problems  and  improving  the 
administration  of  justice  rests  with  state  and  local  governments. 
However,  the  Federal  government  should  be  a more  understand- 
ing, responsive  and  effective  partner  in  these  activities.  Programs 
such  as  "sting"  operations,  where  LEAA  funds  have  aided  in  the 
recovery  of  millions  of  dollars  of  stolen  property  and  the  arrests  of 
several  thousand  individuals,  and  the  career  criminal  units,  where 
LEAA  funds  have  been  earmarked  for  the  apprehension  and  prose- 
cution of  hardcore  criminals,  should  no  longer  be  the  noteworthy 
exceptions.  If  we  work  together,  they  can  be  typical  of  LEAA 
funding  decisions. 

Law  Enforcement  assistance,  of  course,  must  be  a two-way 
street.  We  must  continue  to  exchange  information  and  intelli- 
gence, share  technical  expertise,  and  coordinate  our  work  on 
crimes  like  bank  robbery  which  involve  jurisdictional  overlap. 

Still  closer  coordination  can  be  secured  through  the  Federal- 
state-local  coordination  committees  which  we  have  urged  United 
States  Attorneys  around  the  country  to  form.  Direct  contacts  are 
also  important,  particularly  those  between  the  police  departments 
and  the  FBI  field  offices  in  our  major  cities.  Director  Webster  and 
I have  emphasized  the  importance  of  such  close  cooperation  and 
have  encouraged  joint  operations.  For  example,  a recent  terrorist 
incident  in  Chicago  was  resolved  with  the  capture  of  all  the 
terrorists  and  the  safe  release  of  all  hostages  through  joint  efforts 
of  specially  trained  personnel  from  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
and  the  local  FBI  office. 

I believe  that  at  the  Justice  Department  we  are  making  sig- 
nificant progress  with  the  programs  I have  outlined  to  you. 

We  look  to  the  members  of  the  IACP  to  work  with  us  to 
continue  to  explore  means  of  improving  our  relationship  of  coop- 
eration and  mutual  assistance.  As  you  well  know,  the  job  of 
combating  crime  will  require  that  we  all  do  more  and  do  it  better. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) 

I am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  join  with  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  celebrating  its  annual  conven- 
tion. This  Association  has  come  a long  way  since  that  day  in  1893 
vtAien  a handful  of  police  chiefs  met  in  Chicago  to  form  the 
National  Chiefs  of  Police  Union.  Today  you  can  point  with  pride 
to  an  expanding  membership  of  over  eleven  thousand.  You  are  the 
largest  professional  law  enforcement  organization  in  the  world,  an 
international  association  with  affiliates  in  sixty-three  nations.  You 
represent  ninety -four  percent  of  America's  police  chiefs,  from  the 
largest  cities  to  the  smallest  village  and  town.  But  your  member- 
ship roll  does  not  even  tell  the  whole  story.  In  establishing  law 
enforcement  policy  end  priorities  for  our  nation's  police  chiefs 


you  have  a direct  influence  on  the  police  rank-and-file  as  well. 

Your  commitment  to  developing  and  improving  sound  law 
enforcement  techniques  has  a long  and  honored  history.  It  was  the 
IACP  which  formed  the  first  centralized  fingerprint  file  in  1897 
atd  it  was  this  association  which  began  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports in  1922.  Nor  has  this  dedication  lessened  in  recent  years. 
Just  a sample  list  of  recent  IACP  projects  includes  your  terrorism 
training  program  and  your  development  of  police  disciplinary 
procedures.  At  the  same  time  the  IACP  has  been  an  effective  voic' 
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for  the  policeman  walking  the  beat,  urging  improved  working 
conditions,  higher  salaries  and  better  fringe  benefits.  You  led  the 
fight  for  passage  of  the  Death  Benefits  legislation  and  have  joined 
me  in  the  ongoing  struggle  to  enact  a comprehensive  life  insurance 
program  for  public  safety  offficers. 

But  the  most  important  role  the  IACP  plays  cannot  be  mea- 
sured merely  in  terms  of  the  number  of  projects  developed  or  the 
number  of  statutes  passed.  You  are  the  conscience  of  the  law 
enforcement  community,  providing  sorely  needed  leadership  and 
establishing  national  performance  standards.  You  are  the  police 
professionals.  The  public  looks  to  you  for  leadership.  Where  such 
leadership  is  lacking,  police  services  quickly  break  down.  The 
American  people  owe  a debt  of  thanks  to  this  association  for  its 
continuing  effort  to  foster  excellence  in  our  police  departments. 

As  I travel  around  the  country  I find  that  the  problem  of  crime 
ranks  right  alongside  unemployment  and  inflation  as  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  American  people.  Crime  is  not  confined  to  our 
urban  ghettos;  it  stalks  everyone,  everywhere.  The  inner  city 
resident  refuses  to  open  the  door  to  anyone  after  nightfall.  The 
suburban  family's  neighborhood  stroll  is  a thing  of  the  past.  The 
farmer  in  the  wide  open  plains  locks  his  door  to  secure  his  family 
and  property.  The  elderly  couple  wait  for  police  escorts  before 
venturing  out  to  the  local  supermarket. 

Crime  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  existence.  We  read 
about  it,  think  about,  talk  about  it  - and  experience  it.  A crime 
occurs  every  three  seconds;  someone  is  murdered  every  28  min- 
utes; a women  is  raped  every  nine  minutes.  And  these  are  only 
reported  crimes,  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  data  indicates  that  the 
situation  is  actually  much  worse  — the  number  of  forcible  rapes 
are  almost  four  times  the  reported  rate;  burglaries  three  times; 
aggravated  assaults  and  larcenies  more  than  double. 

What  is  Congress  doing  about  the  problem?  We  have  committee 
after  committee  dealing  with  the  issues  of  the  economy  and 
energy,  but  there  isn’t  much  discussion  about  crime.  There  are 
plenty  of  hearings  about  what  to  do  about  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, but  when  it  comes  to  crime  there  is  a strange  silence. 

The  police  departments  suffer  because  of  it.  You  are  the 
nation's  first  line  of  defense  in  the  ongoing  struggle  against  lawless- 
ness. You  are  the  criminal  justice  system.  When  the  crime  rate 
rises,  you  take  the  blame.  You  are  compared  to  Wyatt  Earp,  Matt 
Dillon  and  Kojak  - lawmen  who  always  get  their  man.  As  the 
crime  rate  soars  you  become  the  target  of  citizen  frustration  and 
cynicism.  Never  mind  that  the  courts  are  engaged  in  "revolving 
door"  justice;  never  mind  that  the  arrested  offender  will  be  re- 
leased from  jail  and  be  home  before  the  policeman  completes  his 
beat;  never  mind  that  our  jails  and  prisons  are  so  archaic  and 
decrepit  that  judges  refuse  to  send  convicted  offenders  to  them.  It 
is  the  policeman  - the  visible  officer  in  blue  - who  gets  the 
Marne. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  expects  too  much  from  the  police. 
August  Vollmer's  comment  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  a half  century 
ago:  police  are  expected  to  exhibit  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
courage  of  David,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  patience  of  Job, 
the  leadership  of  Moses,  the  kindness  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and 
the  faith  of  Daniel.  You  are  expected  to  keep  society  free  from 
crime;  to  catch  the  culprit  and  right  the  wrong. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent that  the  police  — however  effective  and  capable  they  may  be  — 
can  at  best  have  a minimal  impact  on  our  crime  rate.  Recent 
research  has  seriously  called  into  question  many  of  the  lingering 
myths  surrounding  police:  that  more  police  on  the  streets  will 
automatically  reduce  the  volume  of  street  crime,  that  a visible 
police  presence  is  a deterrent  to  crime,  that  new  police  technology 


will  reduce  the  crime  rate,  or  that  the  rulings  of  the  Warren  Co’urt 
have  handcuffed  law  enforcement. 

We  now  know  that  crime  control  is  not  that  simple.  More 
police  do  not  result  in  less  crime  unless  they  are  effectively 
managed  and  deployed.  Increasing  police  visibility  by  using  such 
techniques  as  random  preventive  patrols  appears  to  be  of  marginal 
help.  New  technology,  which  allows  a quicker  police  response  to  a 
victim's  complaint,  is  largely  useless  if  the  victim  does  not  report 
the  crime,  which  is  often  the  case.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
whatsoever  to  suggest  that  Warren  Court  decisions  have  resulted  in 
fewer  arrests  of  convictions. 

As  local  crime  rates  continue  to  hit  the  ceiling,  as  police 
become  the  primary  target  for  an  increasingly  frustrated  public,  it 
is  easy  for  the  policeman  to  become  cynical  and  hardened.  And 
this  cynicism  is  understandable.  Policemen,  like  other  profes- 
sionals, want  security,  a decent  wage,  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion. You  go  to  the  police  academy  and  are  taught  how  to  serve, 
society,  how  to  preserve  life  and  property  and  maintain  the  peace. 
This  is  the  ideal,  the  dream. 

And  what  really  happens?  All  too  often  the  police  find  that 
they  are  bitterly  resented.  You  see  the  dark  side  of  the  human 
character  - the  criminals,  the  violence,  the  dishonesty,  the  corrup- 
tion. This  is  the  reality.  And  all  the  while,  despite  your  efforts,  the 
crime  rate  continues  to  soar. 

Important  steps  can  be  taken,  however,  to  improve  police 
effectiveness  in  the  war  on  crime.  We  must  start  by  improving  the 
way  police  forces  are  utilized  and  deployed.  In  today's  Proposition 
13  atmosphere  more  effective  use  of  existing  police  manpower  is 
essential.  We  should  deploy  more  police  in  high  crime  areas  and 
encourage  innovative  police  techniques,  such  as  unmarked  patrols. 
We  must  also  strengthen  relations  between  the  police  and  the  local 
community.  "Neighborhood''  or  "team"  policing  — in  which  local 
groups  of  police  are  assigned  full-time  to  a particular  neighbor- 
hood — is  a promising  way  to  nurture  and  develop  greater  contact 
between  the  policeman  and  the  citizens  on  the  beat.  The  goal  is 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation.  During  the  New  York  City  blackout 
of  1977,  looting  occurred  least  in  areas  where  police  ties  with  the 
community  were  strongest. 

Such  neighborhood  contact  also  encourages  victims  of  crime  to 
cooperate.  A cooperating  witness  is  essential  if  police  are  to 
apprehend  the  assailant.  In  forty-percent  of  all  assaults,  one-third 
of  the  rapes  and  two-thirds  of  all  homicides,  the  victims  are 
attacked  by  an  acquaintance.  And,  while  the  police  solve  only 
about  twenty  percent  of  all  violent  crimes,  they  solve  two-thirds 
of  the  assaults,  half  of  all  reported  rapes  and  almost  eighty  percent 
of  all  homicides.  The  fact  is  that  if  a suspect  cannot  be  identified 
by  the  victim  or  the  victim's  friend,  the  odds  are  high  that  the  case 
will  not  be  solved. 

But  when  we  speak  about  violent  crime  one  problem  stands 
out  above  the  rest  - the  plague  of  juvenile  violence.  Juvenile  crime 
is  more  than  a fact  of  life  today;  it  fact  of  death.  A gang  of  girls  14 
to  17  is  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  elderly;  a 
16-year-old  youth  mugs  an  86-year-old  woman  and  steals  her 
purse;  two  young  boys  murder  a minister  in  the  course  of  a petty 
robbery.  Juveniles  themselves  are  often  the  victims  of  such  vio- 
lence; in  one  recent  study,  over  one-half  of  all  black  ghetto  youths 
stated  that  they  were  afraid  to  walk  streets  more  than  one  block 
from  home. 

The  statistics  are  foreboding  and  all  too  familiar;  although 
juveniles  under  the  age  of  18  constitute  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population,  they  account  for  nearly  one-half  of  all  those 
arrested  for  serious  crime.  And  juvenile  violence  has  been  increas- 
ing faster  than  crime  generally.  From  1966  to  1976  arrests  for 
violent  juvenile  crime  more  than  doubled.  In  San  Francisco,  juve- 
niles under  18  are  arrested  for  well  over  half  of  all  felonies.  In 
Chicago,  the  rate  at  which  black  youths  committed  homocides 
nearly  tripled  from  1965  to  1970.  The  violent  crime  arrest  rate  for 
girls  under  19  has  soared.  Today,  urban  juvenile  gangs  — better 
organized  and  better  armed  — account  for  almost  25  percent  of  all 
juvenile  crime. 

Practical  steps  must  be  taken  to  check  this  growing  cancer  of 
violent  juvenile  crime.  We  must  start  with  our  juvenile  justice 
system.  Although  juveniles  commit  a disproportionate  amount  of 
violent  crime,  their  chances  of  being  arrested,  convicted  and  pun- 
ished are  lower  than  for  an  adult.  Indeed,  recent  research  by  James 
Q.  Wilson  and  others  confirm  that  the  chances  of  punishment  are 
especially  low  for  the  chronic,  repeat  offender,  who  manages  to 
commit  numerous  crimes  without  being  caught.  Yet,  it  is  this 
repeat  offender  who  commits  the  bulk  of  serious  juvenile  crime. 

You  pick  the  location.  In  Philadelphia,  a juvenile  has  only 
three  chances  in  100  of  being  convicted  for  a serious  crime.  In 
California,  a juvenile  is  twice  as  likely  to  get  away  with  a robbery 
as  an  adult,  and  two  and  half  times  as  likely  to  get  away  with  a 
burglary.  Two  recent  studies  in  three  New  York  counties  offer 
devastating  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  The  Strasburg  study  examined  the  dispositions  of  191 
juveniles  who  had  committed  a violent  crime;  it  concluded  that 
only  nine  percent  of  those  juveniles  convicted  of  violent  offenses 
were  palced  in  any  kind  of  facility.  Astonishingly,  even  among  the 
chronic  juvenile  offenders  — those  who  had  committed  five  or 
more  offenses  - only  20  percent  were  placed  in  a facility.  And,  in 
a separate  independent  study,  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Children's  Services  found  that  of  the  almost  4,000  juveniles  ar- 
rested for  robbery  between  July  1973  and  June  1974,  only  LI  8 
received  some  form  of  custodial  supervision. 

What  has  led  us  to  this  terrible  state  of  affairs?  The  obvious 
inefficiency  of  juvenile  courts  — highlighted  by  delays  of  a year  of 
more,  even  for  the  most  violent  crimes  — contributes  to  the  high 
dismissal  rate.  Delay  undercuts  any  effort  to  make  certainty  of 
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“The  two-track  system  of  separate  adult  and  juvenile  courts  often  makes  a mockery  * 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  and  undermines  respect  for  the  law.  The  chronic  vio- 
lent juvenile  in  particular  reaps  the  benefits  of  such  a system.” 
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punishment  a reality. 

The  juvenile  courts  often  lack  the  evidence  needed  to  sustain 
the  charges.  Legal  constraints  - which  prevent  the  police  from 
fingerprinting  or  photographing  a juvenile  or  placing  him  in  a 
line-up  - often  make  arrests  and  convictions  impossible. 

Even  when  a conviction  is  obtained  the  judge  may  be  ham- 
pered by  incomplete  information  about  a juvenile's  prior  record. 
Without  fingerprints  and  mug  shots,  the  police  often  cannot  link 
an  arrested  juvenile  to  other  previously  unsolved  crimes.  Concerns 
over  privacy  may  prevent  even  the  sentencing  court  itself  from 
examining  the  sealed  record  of  the  defendant.  If  the  offender's 
prior  record  is  unknown  or  unavailable,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  an 
arbitrary  sentence;  one  juvenile  may  be  sentenced  too  severely, 
another  too  leniently. 

But  the  major  problem  confronting  the  juvenile  justice  system 
is  much  more  fundamental,  and  can  be  traced  to  an  unrealistic 
myth:  that  juvenile  courts  are  somehow  equipped  to  rehabilitate 
and  treat  all  juveniles,  whether  they  be  status  offenders,  juvenile 
delinquents  or  violent  criminals. 

The  special  juvenile  court  was  created  in  the  name  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  name  of  doing  good.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
court  was  to  promote  rehabilitation  by  establishing  special  pro- 
cedures which  would  prevent  juveniles  from  drifting  into  a life  of 
crime.  Forget  the  nature  of  the. crime,  forget  the  prior  record  of 
the  offender  if  you  are  a juvenile,  you  receive  a special  pass, 
entitling  you  to  bypass  the  regular  criminal  justice  system  and 
receive  "treatment"  in  a court  bent  on  helping  you. 

But  good  intentions  are  not  enough.  We  now  know  that  the 
ability  of  such  courts  to  rehabilitate  the  violent  juvenile  or  predict 
future  criminal  behavior  must  be  viewed  with  increasing  suspicion. 
The  idea  of  independent  juvenile  courts  - established  as  an 
alternative  to  the  stark  world  of  the  adult  criminal  justice  system 
- has  backfired.  There  has  been  a notorious  lack  of  rehabilitation 
and  an  equally  notorious  increase  in  arbitrariness  and  injustice. 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  devastating.  Despite  mounting 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  many  juvenile  court  judges  still  believe 
that  the  teenage  robber  or  rapist  is  a worthy  subject  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  should  not  have  contact  with  the  adult  criminal  justice 
system. 

And,  while  the  violent  juvenile  is  often  let  off  with  a slap  on 
the  wrist,  these  very  same  courts  are  not  so  lenient  when  it  comes 
to  the  great  bulk  of  youngsters  who  appear  before  them  every  day. 

I am  talking  about  the  status  offender  - the  truant,  the  runaway, 
the  so-called  "stubborn  child."  According  to  LEAA,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a million  juveniles  were  jailed  in  1974;  of  these, 
less  than  12  percent  were  arrested  for  violent  crimes  Most  oithe 
punishment  was  directed  against  juvenile  delinquents  who  had 
committed  petty  crimes,  status  offenses  or  no  offense  at  all. 
Astoundingly,  almost  five  percent  of  those  jailed  had  not  com- 
mitted any  offense,  but  were  there  because  the  authorities  "didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  them."  One  boy  was  jailed  because  his 
mother  had  been  hospitalized  and  there  was  no  other  adult  at 
home.  One  child  was  in  jail  to  protect  her  from  her  own  father, 
who  had  been  accused  of  beating  her.  Other  children  were  held  in 
custody  because  they  were  deemed  mentally  ill  or  retarded. 

In  one  Minneapolis  study,  83  percent  of  the  status  offenders 
were  held  in  detention,  while  only  41  percent  of  those  charged 
with  burglary  were  jailed. 

The  message  is  clear  - if  juveniles  want  to  get  locked  up  they 
should  skip  school,  run  away  from  home  or  be  deemed  "a  prob- 
lem." If  they  want  to  avoid  jail,  they  are  better  off  committing  a 
robbery  or  burglary.  The  two-track  system  of  separate  adult  and 
juvenile  courts  often  makes  a mockery  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  and  undermines  respect- for  the  law.  The  chronic  violent 
juvenile  in  particular  reaps  the  benefits  of  a sentencing  system  that 
reserves  the  heaviest  punishment  for  adult  offenders  nearing  the 
end  of  their  criminal  careers.  The  impact  of  such  sentencing 
arbitrariness  is  clear.  The  violent  juvenile  knows  that  if  he  is 
occasionally  arrested  not  much  will  happen.  Crime  pays  hand- 
somely. His  prior  record  is  unknown;  the  juvenile  court  makes  a 
half-hearted  effon  to  rehabilitate;  certainty  of  punishment  is  a 
joke.  The  juvenile  does  not  feel  unjustly  treated;  rather,  he  is 
contemptuous  of  our  criminal  justice  9Vstem  He  scoffs  at  the 
threat  of  punishment  and  boasts  about  beating  the  odds.  He  is  a 
hero  among  his  pals. 

What  should  be  done?  First,  some  significant  punishment 
should  be  imposed  on  the  young  offender  who  commits  a violent 
crime.  This  should  translate  into  jail  in  a special  juvenile  facility 
for  the  most  serious  violent  offender.  Victim  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  periodic  detention  or  intensive  supervision  are  all 
promising  alternatives  for  less  violent  offenders. 

Second,  we  must  eliminate  the  two-track  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem for  serious  violent  juvenile  offenders.  Dual  tracks  should  be 
defined  by  the  nature  of  the  criminal  career  rather  than  by  the  age 
of  the  offender.  Age  cannot  justify  treating  the  17-year-old  rapist 
or  murderer  differently  from  his  adult  counterpart.  The  poor,  the 
black,  the  elderly  - those  most  often  victimized  by  crime  - do 
not  make  such  distinctions.  Nor  should  the  courts. 

Third,  the  rules  of  the  game  should  be  changed  concerning 
efforts  to  identify  violent  juveniles,  especially  the  chronic  repeat 
offender.  The  law  should  permit  the  photographing  and  finger- 
printing of  offenders;  line-up  identifications  should  be  permitted. 
Most  importantly,  an  up-to-date  criminal  history  of  the  offender 
should  be  readily  available  to  /•ri'ies  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 

Finally,  we  must  make  every  enort  to  take  the  juvenile  courts 
out  of  the  business  of  punishing  rtatus  offenders  or  jailing  the 
"problem  child."  Imprisonment  should  be  prohibited  and  penal- 
ties vastly  scaled  down.  In  my  own  state  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  all  status  offenders  are  referred  to  the  Office  of  Social 


Services  rather  than  the  state  juvenile  correctional  department.  No 
status  offender  is  locked  up.  Instead,  social  workers  attempt  to 
solve  the  family  and  school  problems  which  have  brought  these 
juveniles  to  the  attention  of  the  courts. 

The  reforms  I propose  today  are  only  some  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  comprehensive  war  on  crime.  We  also  need  to  deal 
effectively  with  significant  challenges  in  other  Important  areas. 

We  must  continue  our  effort  to  reform  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  The  current  Federal  criminal  law  — never  before  codified  - 
is  a disgrace.  It  has  become  a random  assembly  of  inconsistencies, 
a Tower  of  Babel,  laced  with  ambiguities  and  archaic  provisions.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  the  sentencing  provisions  in  particular 
are  a national  scandal.  There  are  no  guidelines  to  aid  judges,  no 
appellate  review  of  sentences,  and  an  arbitrary,  unfair  parole 
system  that  deceives  the  public,  the  victim  and  the  offender  alike. 
The  Federal  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  would  change  all  of  this;  it 
reorganizes  the  code  in  a logical  manner,  modernizes  and  clarifies 
definitions  and  offenses  and  overhauls  the  entire  Federal  sen- 
tencing process.  It  has  already  passed  the  Senate  but  the  House  has 
refused  to  act. 

Another  top  priority  for  reform  is  the  Federal  government's 
financial  assistance  program  for  state  and  local  governments.  You 
have  witnessed  first  hand  how  LEAA's  bureaucratic  inefficiency 
and  red  tape  can  hinder  rather  than  help.  You  have  seen  how 
misplaced  priorities  can  gut  promising  new  police  programs.  I havr 
been  working  closely  with  the  Administration  on  improvirg 
LEAA.  The  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  will  simplify  the 
grant  process,  reduce  waste,  and  give  police  priorities  the  attention 
they  deserve.  Most  importantly,  the  bill  will  provide  additional 
funds  for  research  relating  to  police  operations.  Today  the  police 
lack  the  kinds  of  data  needed  to  provide  the  type  of  effective  law 
enforcement  our  cities  are  entitled  to.  We  need  LEAA,  but  we 
need  a program  that  works  for  not  against  the  interests  of  our 
police. 

We  also  have  to  deal  with  gun  control.  No  rational  plan  for 
combating  crime  can  ignore  the  need  for  strong,  effective  national 
gun  control  legislation.  You  know  the  problem  well.  You  see  every 
day  how  the  proliferation  of  handguns  hampers  your  best  efforts 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  your  communities.  You  know  better 
than  anybody  the  threat  the  handgun  poses  to  the  police  officer. 
Yet,  while  the  arguments  go  on,  the  casualties  keep  climbing  - 
over  fifty  officers  killed  by  handguns  this  past  year.  Congress  has 
to  be  persuaded;  gun  control  can  have  a significant  impact  on  the 
nation's  violent  crime  rate. 

We  must  continue  the  effort  to  develop  a statutory  charter  for 
the  FBI.  The  abuses  of  the  recent  past,  made  in  the  name  of 
national  security,  must  not  be  repeated.  Today,  neither  the  FBI 
agent  nor  the  American  citizen  can  be  sure  which  law  enforcement 
techniques  are  permissible  and  which  are  improper.  The  charter 
will  go  a long  way  in  eliminating  this  twilight  zone  by  detailing  in 
clear  language  the  proper  scope  of  FBI  activities. 

Finally,  we  must  address  the  underlying  social  causes  of  crime. 
We  cannot  surrender  in  our  continuing  battle  to  demolish  ghetto 
slums,  eliminate  poverty  and  discrimination  and  provide  decent 
education  and  health  care  to  all  our  citizens.  One  need  only 
walk  outside  this  hotel  and  stroll  two  miles  up  Sixth  Avenue  to 
discover  why  the  crime  rate  is  so  high.  Go  the  the  Bronx  or 
Brooklyn  and  you  will  see  young  people  with  no  jobs,  no  educa- 
tion, no  future.  Combine  that  with  the  heat,  the  misery,  the 
degradation,  the  poverty  and  you  get,  what  Chief  Anthony  Bouza 
of  the  Bronx  calls,  "a  conditioned  subculture,  residing  in  the 
ghetto,  conditioning  people  to  fail  and  conditioning  people  to 
be  violent."  We  must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  social  justice. 
Such  a commitment  is  an  integral  part  of  any  long  range  crime 
fighting  program. 

In  these  and  other  areas  our  agenda  is  a large  one.  You  are  the 
first  line  of  defense  in  the  war  on  crime.  Our  citizens  look  to  you 
for  the  answers  and  demand  fast  relief.  Today  the  public  is 
demanding  more  and  more  for  its  diminishing  dollar.  But  the 
public  must  help  you  out  too.  The  citizen  must  realize  that  it  is 
the  criminal,  not  the  policeman,  who  is  the  enemy. 

A total  community  effort  is  needed.  The  most  important 
bridge  to  safe  streets  rests  on  the  twin  pillars  of  a concerned  public 
and  a dedicated  police  force.  Former  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley 
said  it  best:  "Our  police  work  not  just  for  the  salary  - if  they  did, 
they  wouldn't  be  there.  They  work  not  for  public  acclaim  - if  so, 
they  wouldn't  be  there.  They  work  not  to  be  heroes  - if  so,  they 
would  have  long  ago  resigned.  They  walk  your  streets  and  safe- 
guard your  homes  because  they  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
in  the  triumph  of  right  over  might  and,  above  all,  because  they 
want  to  do  their  fair  share  in  helping  protect  their  communities. 
The  excellent  record  of  our  police  officers  is  a tribute  to  their 
training,  skill  and  patience." 

I look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  Working  together  we  can  take  these  responsible  steps  that 
can  help  bring  progress  to  the  slow  but  winnable  battle  against 
crime. 

Leon  Jaworski 

Former  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 

In  June  of  1968  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  an  executive 
order  establishing  a National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence.  One  of  the  impelling  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Commission  stemmed  from  the  constantly  increasing 
evidences  of  disrespect  for  law,  manifested  in  those  days  by 
campus  disorders  and  so  called  "civil  disobedience."  With  so  many 
young  people,  many  of  them  in  colleges  and  universities,  joining  in 
defying  legally  constituted  authority,  valid  laws  and  court  decrees. 


conditions  across  the  land  became  alarming.  The  Commission  was 
charged  with  the  duty  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  "the  causes  and  prevention  of  disrespect  for  law 
and  order,  of  disrespect  for  public  officials,  and  of  violent  dis- 
ruptions of  public  order  by  individuals  and  groups." 

After  many  months  of  listening  to  enlightened  individuals, 
research  and  study,  a majority  of  the  Commission,  in  Chapter  4 of 
Its  report,  concluded:  "For  several  years,  our  youth  has  been 
exposed  to  dramatic  demonstrations  of  disdain  for  law  by  persons 
for  whom  exemplary  conduct  was  to  be  expected.  Segregationist 
governors  had  disobeyed  court  orders  and  had  proclaimed  their 
defiance  of  judicial  Institutions;  civil  rights  leaders  had  openly 
disobeyed  court  injunctions  and  had  urged  their  followers  to  do 
likewise;  striking  teachers'  union  members  hod  contemptuously 
ignored  judicial  decrees.  It  was  not  surprising  that  collogo  students, 
following  adult  example,  destroyed  scientific  equipment  and  re- 
search data,  interfered  with  the  rights  of  others  by  occupying 
laboratories  and  classrooms,  and  in  several  instances  temporarily 
closed  their  colleges." 

This  was  the  situation  in  1969  and  for  a few  years  immediately 
prior  thereto.  It  was  an  aftermath  of  young  people  following 
examples  set  by  their  elders.  A careful  look  at  what  is  occurring  in 
current  times  impels  the  conclusion  that  in  this  country  wo  are 
about  to  set  the  cycle  in  motion  again  - the  only  difference  being 
that  the  rule  of  law  is  being  flouted  by  the  older  generation  with 
greater  abandonment  than  ever  before. 

I have  observed  that  this  threatening  situation  is  not  singular  to 
our  country  by  any  means.  In  recent  years  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  both  oceans  are  experiencing  similar  problems.  The 
peoples  of  the  countries  facing  such  widespread  disobedience  of 
law  and  disrespect  for  constituted  authority  may  find  that  this 
portends  dangers  of  a cancerous  growth  of  lawlessness  which  could 
become  uncontrollable  and  eventuate  in  a disatrous  end. 

In  this  country  when  we  ordained  and  established  our  Con- 
stitution we  cited  as  one  of  the  main  purposes  and  objectives 
the  "insurance  of  domestic  tranquility"  But  this  "domestic 
tranquility"  has  given  way  at  times  to  defiant  and  even  riotous 
conduct  in  several  of  our  larger  communities. 

A brief  panorama  of  what  has  occurred  in  our  borders  with- 
in recent  months  unfolds  this:  despite  the  existence  of  laws  that 
forbid  policemen,  firemen,  teachers  and  other  public  employees 
to  strike  and  the  issuance  of  court  orders  restraining  them  from 
continuing  their  conduct  and  ordering  their  return  to  work,  both 
laws  and  court  decrees  have  been  ignored  and  wantonly  flouted. 
In  one  of  our  larger  cities,  in  violation  of  state  law.  policemen 
and  firemen  both  went  on  strike  and  disregarded  the  court  order 
to  return  to  their  duties.  In  another  city  recently,  striking  firemen 
watched  and  entire  block  of  buildings  burn  down  without  a one 
of  them  lending  a helping  hand  to  control  the  fire  that  threatened 
the  business  district  and  could  well  have  been  ruinous  to  a major 
portion  of  that  city.  In  another  city,  striking  teachers  formed 
picket  lines  around  schools  to  which  children  were  reporting  for 
classes,  and  where  quickly  assembled  substitute  teachers  were 
undertaking  to  carry  on.  I watched  this  on  television.  To  my  dis- 
may, here  were  large  groups  of  teachers  whose  obligations  wore 
to  instill  into  these  young  folk,  most  of  them  of  a highly  im- 
pressionable age,  concepts  of  good  citizenship,  jeering,  shouting 
epithets  and  engaging  in  various  disorders,  and  generally  acting 
like  ruffians  and  rogues.  Some  of  them  were  arrested,  sentenced 
for  contempt  of  court  and  confined,  where,  as  jailbirds,  they  were 
exemplifying  citizenship  behavior  for  their  students  to  emulate. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the 
young  as  they  grow  old?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be- 
come citizens  respectful  of  the  law.  or  is  it  likely  that  they  win 
recall  the  precepts  and  examples  of  their  teachers  in  grade  school 
and  in  high  school.  In  this  city  several  years  ago,  striking  teachers 
were  guilty  of  similar  conduct.  Particularly  appalling  was  the 
boastful  manner  in  which  the  president  of  the  teachers  union 
publicly  referred  contemptuously  to  the  court  decree  prohibit- 
ing a continuation  of  the  strike  and  ordering  an  end  to  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  teachers. 

In  most  localities  in  this  land,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  a police 
officer  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  abide  by  and  support  the  law 
When  he  violates  a state  law  prohibiting  him  from  striking  and 
when  he  disregards  a court  order  directing  him  to  cease  his  strik- 
ing activities  and  return  to  his  duties,  he  is  not  only  flouting  the 
law  but  contributing  to  its  erosion.  Picture  this  - an  officer  of 
the  law  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  law  and  who  has 
been  arresting  people  and  charging  them  with  a variety  of  law 
violations,  overnight  becoming  a lawbreaker  himself. 

I am  not  at  all  unsympathetic  to  working  conditions  that 
some  officers,  firemen  and  teachers,  for  example,  have  to  en- 
dure. I am  not  at  all  unsympathetic  with  the  low  and  sometimes 
inadequate  compensation  they  receive.  For  years  I have  been 
advocating  that  these  segments  of  our  society  so  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  a high  level  of  social  conduct  receive  appropriate 
compensation  and  enjoy  satisfactory  working  conditions.  But 
they  must  remember  that  the  city  council  is  available  to  them, 
the  state  legislature  is  available  to  them,  the  polls  are  available 
to  them;  the  open  forum  for  an  airing  of  their  problems  is 
available  to  them.  All  of  these  serve  as  proper  places  of  resort 
for  remedial  action.  Finally  if  they  find  compensation  and  other 
factors  unbearable,  they  can  resign  in  honor.  Where  the  right  to 
strike  is  not  forbidden  by  law,  legislative  or  judicial,  and  is  con- 
ducted in  orderly  fashion,  society  accepts  and  respects  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  - and  I would  not  want  for  one  moment  to 
criticize  the  invocation  of  that  right.  But  this  is  not  the  ground 
of  my  complaint. 

Our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  I am  sure  courts  in 
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“When  a police  officer  violates  a state  law  prohibiting  him  from  striking  and  when 
he  disregards  a court  order  directing  him  to  cease  his  striking  activities  and  return  to 
his  duties,  he  is  not  only  flouting  the  law  but  contributing  to  its  erosion.’’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 

other  lands  as  well,  have  made  the  pronouncement  that  "no  man 
can  be  judge  in  his  own  case,  however  exalted  his  station,  however 
righteous  his  motives,  and  irrestpective  of  his  race,  color,  politics 
of  religion.  . . Respect  for  judicial  process  is  a small  price  to  pay 

for  the  civilizing  hand  of  law,  which  alone  can  give  abiding  mean- 
ing to  constitutional  freedom." 

In  the  Violence  Commission  majority  report  it  was  stated 
"Every  time  a court  order  is  disobeyed,  each  time  an  injunction 
is  violated,  each  occasion  on  which  a court  decision  is  flouted,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  judicial  system  is  eroded.  How  much  erosion 
can  it  tolerate?  It  takes  no  prophet  to  know  that  our  judicial  sys- 
tem cannot  face  wholesale  violation  of  its  orders  and  still  retain 
its  efficacy.  Violators  must  ponder  the  fact  that  once  they  have 
weakened  the  judicial  system,  the  very  ends  they  sought  to  at- 
tain - and  may  have  attained  — cannot  then  be  preserved" 

If  in  your  own  communities  this  important  lesson  of  up- 
holding laws  and  court  decrees  has  not  been  ingrained  in  your 
officers,  it  must  be  done  for  the  sake  and  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  you  and  they  are  serving. 

What  I wish  next  to  talk  to  you  about  is  a condition  that 
exists  I suppose  in  every  country  represented  here.  It  has  reached 
disquieting  proportions  in  my  country  - both  in  private  industry 
as  well  as  in  government  circles.  In  recent  years  in  particular  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  young  people  across  the  land. 
Some  of  these  I received  when  I served  on  government  com- 
missions, some  when  I had  the  high  prerogative  of  serving  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  many  I received  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  days  of  Watergate.  And  even  now,  largely  in  view  of  the 
investigation  of  members  of  Congress  in  their  dealings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Korea,  a number  of  their  communications 
have  reached  me. 

The  primary  query  propounded  in  these  letters  is  simply 
this  why  is  not  more  being  done  to  combat  white-collar  crime? 
Why  is  so  much  emphasis  placed  on  marijuana,  numerous  mis- 
demeanors and  even  some  lighter  felonies  when  corruption  a- 
bounds  in  some  localities  and  even  at  high  levels  in  government? 
This  is  a difficult  question  to  answer 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Representatives  of  some  of  the  large 
corporations  in  our  country  have  resorted  to  acts  of  bribery  in 
other  lands.  There  are  those  who  say,  "so  what,  is  that  not  an 
accepted  custom  in  these  other  countries."  Perhaps  so,  but  the 
very  practice  lowers  the  esteem  of  our  young  people  in  the  rep- 
resentatives of  business  enterprises.  There  have  been  numerous 
instances  of  corruption  in  the  improper  buying  of  influence  on 
the  city,  state  and  national  levels  in  this  country.  Perhaps  also  in 
yours.  There  is  under  investigation  at  this  very  time  an  allegation 
of  wholesale  bribery  of  officials  in  an  important  agency  of  our 
Federal  government.  In  smaller  communities  and  larger  com- 
munities in  our  country  we  find  all  too  many  exposures  of  im- 
proper payoffs  to  public  officials  of  one  kind  and  another  To 
cap  it  all,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  - documentary  evidence 
if  you  please  - that  a former  occupant  of  the  White  House  and 
his  aides  were  guilty  of  instances  of  obstruction  of  justice,  con- 
spiracies Involving  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  involve- 
ments in  the  receipt  of  illicit  campaign  contributions  and  other 
nefarious  conduct.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some  of  this  shocking 
conduct  may  not  have  occurred  in  prior  administrations  — it  may 
have  and  then  again  it  may  not  have.  The  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  we  do  know  undeniably  that  such  conduct  occurred  during 
a recent  administration. 

Hardly  had  our  country  recovered  from  the  shocks  waves  of 
Watergate  when  members  of  our  Congress  were  exposed  in  im- 
proper relations  with  representatives  of  South  Korea.  Such  con- 
duct in  high  places  of  government  leave  a harmful  impact  not  only 
in  loss  of  public  esteem  for  the  institutions  involved  but  as  well  on 
public  attitude  of  respect  for  law. 

In  the  discussion  of  white-collar  crime  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  to  which  I have  referred,  the  situation  as  it  existed  in 
1966  is  described  as  follows 

'The  white-collar  criminal  is  the  broker  who  distributes 
fraudulent  securities,  the  builder  who  deliberately  uses  defective 
material,  the  corporation  executive  who  conspires  to  fix  prices, 
the  legislator  who  pedals  his  influence  and  vote  for  private  gain, 
or  the  banker  who  misappropriates  funds  in  his  keeping.  Arrest, 
court  or  prison  statistics  furnish  little  information  about  the  fre- 
quency and  distribution  of  these  offenses  or  about  the  character- 
istics of  these  offenders.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  only  rarely 
dealt  with  through  the  full  force  of  criminal  sanctions." 

Since  that  time  over  a decade  ago.  the  attitude  of  the  public 
in  the  treatment  of  white-collar  crime  has  changed  In  public  ex- 
pressions today,  comparisons  are  drawn  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween white-collar  offenders'  punishment  and  that  meted  out  to 
convicted  burglars,  for  instance.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
In  instances  of  embezzlement,  bribery  and  corruption  the  courts 
in  recent  years  have  been  meting  out  stiffer  sentences  than  a 
decade  ago.  and  this  is  a sound  and  progressive  step.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  more  interested  in  ferreting  out  this  type  of 
criminal  conduct  than  in  yesteryear,  and  this  is  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public.  To  treat  all  offenders  alike,  whether  they 
come  from  behind  a desk  in  plush  surroundings  or  from  the  un- 
inviting alleys  of  the  slums  promotes  respect  for  law.  It  is  my 
hope  that  you  - the  leaders  in  law  enforcement  from  many  areas 
in  the  civilized  world  - will  find  it  compatible  with  your  other 
functions  to  devote  your  time  and  your  energies  to  the  arresting 
of  this  type  of  crime  along  with  the  others. 

In  public  reaction,  nothing  is  more  damaging  to  the  concept 
and  practice  of  respect  for  law  than  to  find  the  government  itself 
represented  Jsy  public  officials  at  various  levels,  engaging  in  viola- 


tions of  law.  One  of  the  great  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Justice  Louis  Brandeis,  put  it  this  way,  "Crime  is 
contagious.  If  the  government  becomes  a lawbreaker,  it  breeds 
contempt  for  law;  it  invites  every  man  to  become  a law  onto  him- 
self; it  invites  anarchy." 

And  I am  sure  that  I need  not  remind  you  that  each  of  you 
here  assembled  and  your  colleagues  are  a part  of  the  judicial  pro- 
cess. If,  within  the  ranks  of  your  staff,  there  are  those  who  are  lax 
in  their  attitude  towards  the  law,  if  there  are  those,  even  worse, 
who  defile  the  law,  they  must  be  weeded  out  of  law  enforcement. 
There  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  respect  for  law  as  a contamina- 
tion of  the  proper  operation  of  the  judicial  process. 

In  our  country  we  revere  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  I trust  that 
those  of  you  from  other  nations  will  understand  our  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  his  pronouncements  of  two  centuries  ago. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  drafting  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  he  devoted  much  time  in  research  of  historical 
facts,  documents  and  pronouncements.  He  studies  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations.  Undoubtedly  he  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  what  produced  greatness  in  a nation  — and  also  what 
caused  it  to  fall.  In  addition  to  the  drafted  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  he  voiced  his  beliefs  and  philosohies  on  the 
structure  and  mechanism  of  a truly  good  government  — one 
that  served  well  in  time  of  plenty  as  well  as  in  time  of  need.  He 
summed  up  the  bottom  line  of  his  findings_and  his  beliefs  by  this 
statement:  "The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art  of 
being  honest."  This  is  a rather  plain  and  simple  statement  but  its 
implications  are  many.  Jefferson  was  talking  about  conduct  in  of- 
fice based  on  forthrightness  and  not  guilelessness;  uprightness  and 
not  deceit,  integrity  and  not  doubledealing.  He  was  speaking  of 
fidelity  to  duty  and  not  caprice;  he  meant  undeviating  truthfulness 
and  not  falsification  or  half  truths;  he  referred  to  statesmanship 
and  not  demagoguery;  he  had  in  mind  unvarnished  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  — not  self-service  and  avarice.  He  was  speaking  of 
national  leaders  who  spoke  truthfully  to  their  people.  And  finally 
he  was  alluding  to  wholehearted  and  undivided  service  to  one's 
country  and  its  people  and  not  to  the  serving  of  special  groups  or 
interests  — not  representing  the  public  good. 

Before  passing  on,  let  me  say  that  if  you  consider  Jefferson's 
statement  on  the  art  of  government  to  be  an  oversimplification, 
then  let  me  express  to  you  my  firm  belief  that  Jefferson's  prem- 
ise at  least  must  serve  as  the  foundation  of  government,  and  if  the 
honesty  of  which  he  speaks  is  absent,  sooner  or  later  the  affairs  of 
government  are  sure  to  falter. 

Now  let  us  be  certain  that  we  understand  each  other.  When  we 
speak  of  morality  in  government  we  speak  of  the  functions  and 
processes  of  a government  operated  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
right  conduct.  We  are  speaking  of  a government  not  only  founded 
on  these  fundamental  principles  but  whose  officials  observe  and 
practice  these  principles. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force.  I did  not  write  this  report,  although 
most  of  what  it  contains  is  based  on  matters  that  came  to  light 
while  I served  as  special  prosecutor.  But  members  of  the  staff,  who 
saw  what  I saw  and  came  to  know  what  I had  learned,  wrapped  up 
in  these  words  what  had  occurred  during  what  may  be  termed  as 
the  Watergate  era,  and  some  of  which  occurred  even  prior  thereto. 
Here  is  what  the  report  says,  and  this  part  I fully  approbate: 

"In  considering  what  recommendations  to  include  in  this  re- 
port, WSPF  concentrated  on  what  it  did  observe  criminal  abuse  of 
power  by  Government  officials  in  high  places;  historical  growth  of 
secrecy  in  the  Federal  executive  branch  unchecked  by  Americans 
and  their  elected  Congress;  unchallenged,  subjective  judgments  by 
the  executive  branch  in  identifying  persons  and  organizations  that 
constitute  an  impermissible  threat  to  the  national  interest  and  to 
executive  policy;  an  undemocratic  condition  wherein  money  is 
power,  and  skillful,  cynical  public  relations  cements  that  power; 
and  finally,  a silent,  sometimes  grudging,  sometimes  willful  conclu- 
sion by  some  Government  representatives  that  ethical  standards 
are  irrelevant  because  quick  implementation  of  policy  goals  is 
mandatory,  but  achievable  only  by  social  and  personal  injustices 
to  others." 

Well,  as  the  Watergate  report  points  out,  some  of  the  wrongs 
and  excesses  of  which  it  speaks  did  not  begin  with  the  so-called 
Watergate  era.  They  escalated  to  unprecedented  heights  during 
that  era.  If  there  be  those  whose  attitude  is  one  of  indifference  to 
these  disclosures  — who  dismiss  it  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  with  the  comment,  "So  what,  it  has  been  going  on  for  a long 
time"  — let  me  point  out  to  them  that  more  than  one  nation  in 
history  has  experienced  grave  problems,  some  disastrous  by  just 
such  an  apathy  of  its  people. 

Why  do  we  have  a Watergate  and  a situation  involving  efforts 
on  the  part  of  South  Korean  representatives  unduly  to  influence 
members  of  our  Congress?  Perhaps,  at  least  in  part,  the  answer  can 
be  found  in  what  Haile  Selassie  said  on  January  28,  1972  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a United  Nations  Security  Council  meeting.  He  summed 
up  the  inevitable  result  of  an  indolent  attitude  and  a listless  ap- 
proach to  public  affairs  in  these  striking  words 

‘Throughout  history  it  has  been  the  inaction  of  those  who 
could  have  acted,  the  indifference  of  those  who  should  have 
known  better,  the  silence  of  the  voice  of  justice  when  it  mattered 
most,  that  has  made  it  possible  for  evil  to  triumph." 

In  1831  there  was  a young  man  from  France,  accomplished  in 
scholarship,  philosophy  and  statesmanship,  who  was  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  our  country  primarily  to  examine  prisons 
and  penitentiaries.  He  became  intrigued  by  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  its  institutions,  and  therefore  devoted  considerable  tlrrie 
to  analyzing  life  in  America.  On  his  return  he  wrote  his  classic 
"Democracy  in  America,"  published  in.  1835  and  again. in  1840. 
This  volume  represented  a wide-ranging  study  of  the  political  and. 


social  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Scholars  have  commented 
that  the  result  of  de  Tocqueville's  visit  to  America  and  the  writings 
that  followed  brought  forth  not  only  "the  greatest  book  every 
written  in  America,  but  probably  the  greatest  on  any  national 
polity  and  culture.  In  summarizing  what  he  found  in  our  country, 
he  said : 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  com- 
modious harbors  and  her  ample  rivers,  and  it  was  not  there. 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  fertile 
fields  and  boundless  forests,  and  it  was  not  there. 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  rich 
mines  and  her  vast  world  commerce,  and  it  was  not  there. 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  public 
school  system  and  her  institutions  of  learning,  and  it  was  not 
there. 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of  America  in  her  demo- 
cratic Congress  and  her  matchless  Constitution,  and  it  was  not 
there." 

Then,  after  he  paid  tribute  to  the  pulpits  that  were  "aflame 
with  righteousness,"  in  ringing  words  he  declared: 

"America  is  great  because  America  is  good,  and  if  America  ever 
ceases  to  be  good,  America  will  cease  to  be  great." 

When  de  Tocqueville  spoke  of  America  being  "good,"  what  did 
he  mean?  The  reasonable  assumption  is  that  he  was  using  the  word 
in  connection  with  its  usual  definition. 

"Good"  when  de  Tocqueville  used  the  word,  and  as  well  today, 
is  defined  as  "something  that  satisfied  or  commends  itself  to  the 
ethical  consciousness  or  is  conceived  as  fitting  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe."  It  is  defined  as  the  character  of  human  beings  or 
or  their  attitudes,  motives  and  actions  that  is  morally  praise- 
worthy. a 

Let's  take  a closer  look  at  de  Tocqueville's  ultimate  finding. 
Note  that  he  did  not  attribute  America's  greatness  to  the  power 
vested  in  the  executive  branch,  not  to  the  power  lodged  in  the 
legislative  branch,  not  in  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  judi- 
ciary, not  even,  as  you  heard,  in  our  "matchless  Constitution."  He 
regarded  these  as  what  they  are  — the  processes  and  means  where- 
by good  government  can  be  achieved.  But  these  processes  are  all 
administered  by  human  beings  and  are  all  subject  to  human  error 
and  frailty.  He  looked  beyond  the  visible  structure  of  government. 
He  went  deeper  and  took  a look  at  the  foundation  on  which  the 
edifice  was  built  He  saw  in  America  a foundation  of  morality 
which  led  her  to  greatness  and  in  light  of  this  unmistakeable  truth 
he  admonished  the  then  generation  of  Americans  as  well  as  genera- 
tions to  come  that  "If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good,  it  will  cease 
to  be  great." 

Well,  America  had  its  Civil  War  and  America  fell  from  great- 
ness. But  America  recovered  and  upon  recognizing  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  the  people  of  that  generation  picked  up  their 
working  tools  and  eventually  restored  the  greatness  once  enjoyed. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  a restoration  to  greatness  did  not 
occur  until  there  had  been  built  foundations  of  morality  and  good- 
ness. 

The  millennium  will  be  reached  when  public  service  is  rendered 
only  by  men  and  women  of  uprightness  who  have  no  selfish  ends 
in  mind;  when  the  classes  who  have  neither  funds  nor  voices  of 
leadership  have  the  same  representation  in  government  as  do  all 
other  groups;  when  no  favoritism  is  shown  either  to  capital  or  to 
labor,  or  to  any  other  group  or  class;  when  all  have  an  equal  stand- 
ing before  legislative  bodies,  executive  branches,  quasi-judicial  and 
judicial  bodies.  It  is  too  much  to  dream  for.  you  may  well  say.  In 
answer.  I embrace  the  words  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  when  he  said:  "I 
am  a dreamer.  I am  indeed  a practical  dreamer.  My  dreams  are  not 
airy  nothings.  I want  to  convert  my  dreams  into  realities  as  far  as 
possible." 

I congratulate  you  on  the  holding  of  this  great  conclave.  It 
holds  promise  for  the  interchange  of  important  views  and  experi- 
ences and  the  accomplishment  of  much  good.  So  long  as  represen- 
tatives from  all  parts  of  our  land  and  from  other  lands  as  well  who 
have  a common  end  to  serve,  meet  together  and  confer  with  the 
objective  in  mind  of  improving  their  public  service,  society  is 
bound  to  benefit. 
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New  additions  to  the  criminal  justice  library 


Criminal  Justice  and  the  Social  Sciences. 
By  Bqrton  Wright  and  Vernon  Fox.  W.B. 
Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia.  419  pp. 
Instructor’s  Guide  Available. 

"Are  there  certain  aspects  of  each  of  the 
social  sciences  that  are  of  particular  rele- 
vance to  criminal  justice  and  of  value  to 
those  pursuing  a career  therein?  The  edi- 
tors have  answered  this  question  in  the 
affirmative  but  they  also  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ask  criminal  justice  majors  to 
take  courses  in  all  five  social  science  dis- 
ciplines. The  result  is  a book  consisting  of 
an  introduction  and  five  chapters  — one 
each  devoted  to  the  application  of  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  psychology,  economics 
and  political  science  to  criminal  justice. 

The  chapters  are  uneven  in  quality. 
Anthropology  is  the  weakest,  consisting  of 
largely  oversimplified  descriptions  of  four 
bands  and  tribes.  The  section  devoted  to 
concepts  is  inadequate  and  theory  is  totally 
neglected.  There  is  no  reference  to  anthro- 
pological studies  in  complex  or  urban 
areas. 

The  economics  chapter,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  a relevant  introduction  to 
this  often  difficult  subject  and  its  approach 
may  supply  some  interesting  insights  into 
the  operations  and  fiscal  effects  of  crime 
and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  book  is  in  no  way  an  adequate 
introduction  to  any  of  the  social  sciences 
represented,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be.  The 
very  simple  language  and  low  level  of  com- 
plexity suggest  its  use  in  a two-year  pro- 
gram where  the  limits  of  time  dictate  few  if 
any  introductory  social  science  courses; 
this  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  lack  of 
essay  questions  in  the  substantial  Instruc- 
tor’s Guide  which  accompanies  the  book. 

A course  based  on  this  book  might  at  least 
suggest  to  the  criminal  justice  student  some 
of  the  uses  of  the  social  sciences. 

It  would  be  unwise,  however,  for  any-  . 


one  developing  a criminal  justice  curricu- 
lum in  a four-year  college  to  consider  this 
book  as  a substitute  for  the  introductory 
courses  in  the  included  subjects.  The 
authors’  need  for  relevance  dictates  a high- 
ly selected  approach  to  each  discipline. 
Important  concepts  are  often  omitted,  the 
historical  viewpoint  is  almost  totally  ab- 
sent, and  theory  is  slighted  in  all  cases. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  substantially  better  than 
nothing  and  fills  a definite  need  in  many 
programs.  It  might  even  evoke  enough  in- 
terest to  encourage  the  criminal  justice  stu- 
dent to  undertake  further  study  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects. 

—Dorothy  H.  Bracey 

• • • 

The  Blue  Parade.  By  Thomas  A.  Reppetto. 
The  Free  Press,  100  D Brown  Street,  River 
side,  NJ  08370.  373  pp.  $12.95.  Thomas 
A.  Reppetto,  a former  Commander  of  De- 
tectives with  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment and  now  vice  president  of  New 
York’s  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, has  compiled  an  interesting  historical 
account  of  policing  and  police  administra- 
tion from  their  early  development  in  Eng- 
land to  the  present.  In  The  Blue  Parade, 
he  discusses  a broad  and  diversified  spec- 
trum of  police  characters  from  former  New 
York  police  commissioner  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  Johnny  Broderick,  from  the 
polished  to  the  not-so-polished  cop. 

Reppetto’s  book  is  well  written,  easy  to 
read  and  an  excellent  source  of  historical 
reference.  The  author  has  taken  pains  to 
document  and  index  his  sources,  and  re- 
veals many  interesting  and  little  known 
facts  about  law  enforcement  officers. 

As  a case  in  point,  Reppetto  traps  in  the 
“right  pew/wrong  church”  readers  who  as- 
sociate "the  sixties”  with  the  country's 
worst  civil  disorder.  He  describes  the  New 
York  City  Draft  Riot  of  1863: 

“Despite  the  fact  that  their  super 


Status  offender  issue  is 
explored  in  NCCD  anthology 


The  many  facets  of  the  nation's  juvenile 
status  offender  problem  have  been  com- 
piled in  a 204-page  anthology  designed  to 
provide  instant  access  to  the  latest  view- 
points, research  findings  and  prospective 
solutions. 

Entitled  Status  Offenders  and  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  System,  the  book  contains  pre- 
viously published  articles  covering  such 
topics  as  the  best  existing  programs  for 
helping  runaways,  truants  and  other  non- 
criminal youth;  the  latest  research  on  how 
status  offenders  are  processed  through  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  and  the  impact  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974. 

The  volume  was  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
(NCCD)  and  is  being  distributed  through 
the  group’s  publications  department.  “The 
anthology  offers  articles  expressing  all 
viewpoints  on  the  issues,”  an  NCCD 
spokesman  said.  “In  addition  to  highlights 
of  the  published  literature,  the  b'o'ok  fea- 


tures an  informative  foreword  by  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh,  and  Professor  Rosemary 
Sarri’s  data-rich  description  of  how  the  pre- 
sent system  works.” 

Containing  14  tables  of  data  and  full 
bibliography.  Status  Offenders  includes  a 
section  which  focuses  on  the  question  of 
whether  status  offenders  are  different  from 
delinquents.  Contrasting  data  and  interpre- 
tations are  provided  in  articles  by  profes- 
sors Charles  Thomas  and  Stevens  Clarke. 

The  debate  over  which  policies  should 
be  used  to  handle  noncriminal  youth  is 
presented  in  seperate  sections  by  Judge 
Lindsay  Arthur,  a former  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
and  Judge  Orman  Ketcham,  the  director  of 
the  juvenile  justice  section  of  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts. 

Single  copies  of  the  book  arc  available 
for  $6  each  from  the  Publications  Depart- 
ment, National  Council  oh  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, 411  Hackensack  Avenue,  Hack- 
ensack. NJ  07601. 


intendent,  John  Kennedy,  was  beaten  and 
left  for  dead  in  the  opening  skirmishes,  the 
cops,  half  of  whom  were  Irish-Catholics, 
displayed  remarkable  ability  in  street  fight- 
ing. Armed  mostly  with  clubs,  time  and 
again  they  scattered  mobs  which  allegedly 
outnumbered  them  fifty  or  a hundred  to 
one.  In  a typical  incident,  Captain  Walling 
led  eighty  cops  in  dispersing  2000  rioters, 
and  later  in  the  day  personally  clubbed  a 
man  to  death.” 


The  Blue  Parade  continually  illustrates 
that  the  growth,  glories  and  shames  of 
American  police  closely  parallel  those  of 
the  society  in  general.  It  strongly  reinforces 
this  reader’s  notion  that  police  triumphs 
and  scandals  arc  both  response  to  — or 
even  functions  of  - what  happens  around 
them.  The  book  presents  rather  convincing 
evidence  that  the  police  arc  not,  as  some 
assert,  a monolithic  force  independent  of 
Continued  on  Pugc  12 


The  Signs  of  Crime 

A Field  Manual  for  Police 


By  David  Powis 


with  a Foreword  by 
Sir  Robert  Mark 

Retired  Commissioner,  Scotland  Yard 
and 

with  a Preface  by 
P.  J.  Stead 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  members 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police  might  take  a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis. 

Alec  Hartley 
Manchester  Guardian 

The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer,  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Powis  is  suggesting  how  a police  officer  can  interpret  what 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throughout  the  book  he  says:  Watch  for, 
and  gives  tip  after  tip  on  the  working  methods  of  criminals  petty  and 
major,  the  characteristic  giveaways  that  distinguish  the  honest  citizen 
from  the  crook.  In  one  short,  crisp  chapter  after  another,  the  author 
gives  object  lessons  on.  . .offenses  which  a reasonably  alert  urban  offi- 
cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battering. 

Police 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersede  that  vast  book, 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  page, 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It’s  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I’ve  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  country. 

C.  H.  Rolph 
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IACP  elects  Runyon,  Sardino 
to  association  VP  positions 


DEA  head  wants  new  law 
against  marijuana  smugglers 
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Texas  State  University,  Speir,  61,  joined 

the  highway  patrol  in  1945  and  rose 

through  the  ranks  to  become  head  of  the 

law  enforcement  agency  after  23  years  of 

service. 

Speir  succeeded  Chief  Howard  C.  Shook 
of  the  Middletown  Township,  Pennsylvania 
force  who  had  earlier  presented  the  tradi- 
tional year-end  message  to  a general  session 
of  the  conference.  "What  we  have  been 
doing  to  improve  ourselves  is  encouraging," 
he  told  the  IACP  membership.  "Police, 
more  than  any  segment  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  have  taken  an  incisive  look 
at  ourselves  and  changed  what  we  didn’t 
like.  The  result  being  a stronger  more  via- 
ble law  enforcement  community." 

Shook  highlighted  a number  of  activities 
that  the  association  engaged  in  during  his 


Continued  from  Page  1 
hollow  ego  satisfaction  that  accompanies 
the  title  chief  of  police  of  a tiny  depart- 
ment.” 

Claiming  that  the  present  structure  of 
IACP  deprives  the  association  of  effective 
leadership,  Murphy  cited  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  Donald  Pomerleau,  Jerry 
Wilson,  John  Nichols,  William  Bauer  and 
Hubert  Williams  to  gain  IACP  office. 

"Such  a system  seriously  retards,  if  it 
docs  not  eliminate,  the  professionalization 
of  basic  police  practices,"  Murphy  stated. 
"One  result  of  the  retardation  of  profes- 
sionalization of  American  police  leadership 
is  that  on  a national  level  the  police  are 
relatively  powerless  politically.” 

To  overcome  law  enforcement’s  polit- 
ical vacuum,  he  added,  the  IACP  should  be 
restructured  to  provide  a “strong  voice  at 
the  national  level.” 

In  regard  to  the  association’s  profes- 
sional staff,  Murphy  noted  that  the  staffers 

Book  reviews: 
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and  insensitive  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I consider  The  Blue  Parade  a valuable 
addition  to  my  personal  library.  I recom- 
mend it  highly  for  students  of  criminal 
justice,  for  history  buffs  and  for  anyone 
who  would  like  to  read  the  interesting 
story  of  the  “blue  parade." 

—Alfred  J.  Young 
• • • 

Elements  of  Police  Supervision.  By  William 
B.  Melnicoc  and  Jan  C.  Mennig.  Second  Ed. 
Glencoe  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Encino,  California. 
19-78.  325  pp. 

“Professionalism  of  the  police  service  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
American  society  today."  With  this 
thought  as  a cornerstone,  and  coupled  with 
the  notion  that  efficient  supervisors  arc  the 
foundation  upon  which  successful  police 
operations  rest,  this  second  edition  of 
Elements  of  Police  Supervision  represents 
some  of  the  most  contemporary  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  police  supervision. 

The  book  is  designed  to  provide  the 
reader  with  the  means  to  apply  and  proper- 
ly  execute  the  concepts  put  forward  and 
substantiated  by  the  authors.  The  text  dis- 
cusses general  areas  of  supervision  that  arc 
common  to  all  police  agencies.  The  authors 
make  it  perfectly  clear,  however,  that 


tenure  as  president.  He  cited  workshops 
that  addressed  a total  of  “20  different  top- 
ics," meetings  with  top  Justice  Department 
officials,  IACP's  equipment  evaluation 
study,  and  the  group’s  “expanded  efforts 
on  Capitol  Hill." 

Regarding  the  association’s  testimony 
before  a Senate  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  LEAA,  the  police 
leader  noted  that  "we  did  not  go  before 
the  committee  bearing  accolades  for  the 
LEAA,  nor  did  we  ignore  the  accomplish- 
ments." 

“As  we  stated  in  our  testimony,  police 
do  not  want  to  take  over  the  LEAA  and 
run  it;  we  simply  want  to  be  a part  of  the 
whole,  not  sitting  outside  looking  in,”  he 
stated.  “We  will  not  ignore  activity  that 
needs  criticism  nor  will  we  roll  over  for  a 
few  carefully  tossed  grants." 


could  “once  again  flourish”  under  “vig- 
orous” leadership.  “Let’s  give  the  staff  the 
freedom  of  action  to  publish  a better 
Police  Chief  magazine  open  to  differences 
of  opinion,  to  perform  higher  quality  re- 
search, and  to  provide  the  police  service 
with  better  training.” 

Exhorting  the  membership  of  PERF  to 
push  for  change  in  the  IACP,  Murphy  said 
that  the  Police  Foundation-sponsored  or- 
ganization could  exert  its  influence  and 
encourage  other  concerned  IACP  members 
to  wrest  control  of  the  association  "from 
the  chiefs  of  the  tiny  departments.” 

"From  behind  the  scenes,  these  chiefs 
have  worked  their  will  on  elected  officers 
and  staff,"  he  charged.  “Now,  out  in  the 
open,  you,  and  many  others  who  share 
your  principles  and  goals,  can  move  the 
association  from  a negative  to  a positive 
stance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  gain  elective 
office;  it  is  necessary  only  to  exert  suffi- 
cient influence  on  those  who  do.” 


many  of  the  principles  cited  may  not  be 
entirely  applicable  to  all  supervisors  in  all 
departments  in  any  given  situation.  Nor  are 
the  rules,  formulas,  or  methods  of  super- 
vision and  leadership  universal.  The 
strengths  of  the  text  lie  not  in  the  material 
presented  but  rather  in  its  proper  applica- 
tion. 

The  book  begins  by  introducing  the 
reader  to  the  importance  of  effective  super- 
vision, the  responsibilities  of  the  police 
supervisor,  the  development  of  efficient 
supervisory  personnel,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  supervisor  and  his/her  subordi- 
nates, and  the  tools  needed  to  carry  out 
supervisory  assignments.  The  authors  go  on 
to  discuss  the  environment  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  both  historical  and  contemporary 
social  contexts.  Guidelines  are  suggested 
for  the  best  utilization  of  police  resources, 
the  development  of  departmental  goals  and 
objectives,  and  the  introduction  of  a con- 
temporary management  system  utilizing  a 
team  approach. 

Other  chapters  include  authoritative  dis- 
cussions of  such  important  and  relevant 
topics  as  the  supervisors  role  in  manage- 
ment, the  selection  of  supervisors,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  supervision,  moti- 
vation, leadership,  morale,  employee 
groups  and  organizations,  discipline,  com- 
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legalization,  Bensinger  emphasized  the  in- 
ternational implications  of  such  a move, 
noting  that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
which  the  United  States  signed  in  1961 
with  108  other  nations. 

The  administrator  disputed  the  conten- 
tion that  organized  crime  would  suffer  if 
the  drug  became  as  accessible  as  alcohol. 
"Now  the  major  market  for  marijuana  is 
not  adult  smokers,  but  children  — adoles- 
cents who  do  not  know  any  better  and 
whose  parents  arc  unwilling  and/or  afraid 
to  talk  to  them  about  the  problem,”  he 
said.  “As  a result,  organized  crime  would 
move  in  and  simply  take  over  the  majority 
of  that  market  — which  would  be  a black 
market,  illegal,  10-to-l  8-year-old  targeted 
bootleg  operation." 

Bensinger  acknowledged  that  "sophisti- 
cated criminal  organizations”  are  the  major 
distributors  of  marijuana,  and  he  revealed 
that  one  such  group  recently  deposited' 
over  $25  million  from  its  profits  in  Swiss 
banks.  “Operators  of  this  type  so  con- 
cerned the  citizens  of  Maine  — a state  that 
in  the  past  few  years  was  becoming  a mari- 
juana smuggling  haven  — that  they  recently 
revised  their  laws  on  pot,  changing  sales 
from  a misdemeanor  to  a 5-to-l  2-year  pen- 
alty." 

In  contrast,  the  drug  enforcement  leader 
noted  that  the  average  Federal  sentence  for 
marijuana  trafficking  was  three-and-a-half 
years  during  1977,  a year  in  which  the 
syndicates  made  in  excess  of  $15  billion 
from  their  marijuana  sales. 

Commenting  on  the  marijuana  law  en- 
forcement effort  in  the  United  States,  Ben- 
singer observed  that  while  both  local  and 
Federal  agencies  are  doing  their  best,  the 
overall  effect  is  inconsistent.  "We  continue 
to  accept  a lack  of  a meaningful  deterrent 
for  traffickers  and  do  not  express  outrage 
at  the  ridiculous  ease  with  which  these 
drug  traffickers  can  escape  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,”  he  said.  “Yet  we  call  on 
other  countries  to  stop  production.” 


munication,  counseling  and  interviewing, 
complaints  and  grievances,  decision  making 
and  planning,  performance  appraisal, 
women  and  the  supervisory  role,  and  the 
supervisory  training  function. 

While  the  book  does  not  include  a bib- 
liography, footnotes  are  provided  at  the 
end  of  all  but  four  chapters,  thus  giving 
needed  reference  to  supplementary  materi- 
als. In  addition  an  appendix  is  provided  to 
give  the  reader  concrete  examples  of:  a 
police  department’s  general  order  concern- 
ing complaints  of  police  personnel  miscon- 
duct, a complaint  form,  a personnel  evalua- 
tion form,  a curriculum  for  a supervisory 
training  course,  a form  for  rating  super- 
visors, a self-analysis  questionnaire  for 
supervisors,  a field  training  guide,  and  a 
curriculum  of  courses  and  programs  con- 
cerning supervisory  standards  and  training 
specifications. 

Elements  of  Police  Supervision  pro- 
vides some  of  the  means  for  police  super 
visors  to  evaluate  themselves  and  improve 
their  leadership  abilities.  If  used  properly 
the  text  should  bring  forth  promising  re- 
sults. Like  all  other  texts,  it  is  not  without 
its  shortcomings,  but  its  positive  aspects 
and  contributions  far  outweigh  any  nega- 
tive criticism  it  may  merit. 

—Stephen  L.  Dandrilli 


The  DEA  administrator  applauded  a bill 
by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-Georgia)  which 
would  allow  judges  to  deny  bail  to  drug 
traffickers  who  are  likely  to  flee  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  create  a danger  to  the 
community  or  damage  evidence. 

“We  need  to  have  a law  like  that  on  the 
books  and  we  need  it  enforced,"  he  de- 
clared. “The  department  and  the  adminis- 
tration support  seizing  the  assets  of  drug 
traffickers  linked  to  illegal  drug  trans- 
actions and  we  have  begun  to  do  just  that.” 

Bensinger  added  that  officers  who  work 
in  the  drug  enforcement  field  should  be 
better  equipped  so  they  can  keep  pace 
with  the  new  devices  used  by  criminals. 

Many  vests 
flunk  IACP 
armor  test 
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national  Protectors,  Inc.,  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  the  Norton  Company  and  Tech- 
nipol  International  Corp..  All  four  Inter- 
national models  and  all  three  Burlington 
vests  withstood  firings  at  their  respective 
threat  levels,  as  did  Norton’s  level  IV 
model  and  Technipol’s  level  II  vest. 

All  models  manufactured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Body  Armor  & Equipment  Company, 
Blauer  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  the 
General  Ordnance  Equipment  Company, 
and  Second  Chance  Body  Armor,  Inc. 
faired  poorly,  having  failed  through  pene- 
tration or  deformation  in  either  the  wet  or 
dry  testing  segments. 

The  remaining  manufacturers  received 
split  verdicts  in  the  tests,  with  certain 
of  their  models  failing  through  penetration 
or  deformation  and  others  being  rated  as 
acceptable. 

King  seemed  disappointed  about  the 
low  scores  achieved  by  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers. “When  the  criteria  were  devised 
and  the  independent  testing  began,  it  was 
our  sincere  hope  that  we  would  experience 
a much  higher  compliance  rate,”  he  said. 
“However,  since  we  have  seen  the  findings, 
it  is  our  genuine  hope  that  the  manu- 
facturers will  review  their  products  to  en- 
sure higher  levels  of  compliance  in  the 
future." 

The  manufacturers  whose  vests  were 
rated  as  unacceptable  will  be  given  a 
second  chance  and  invited  to  submit  new 
garments  for  testing.  “We  will  update  our 
findings  and  publish  new  results  on  a peri- 
odic basis,”  King  noted.  "This  is  a con- 
sumer’s guide  to  a product  for  people  who 
put  a great  deal  of  confidence  and  faith 
in  something  that  can  and  have  saved  lives. 
We  think  these  men  and  women  should 
have  the  finest  and  that  is  what  this  pro- 
gram is  all  about." 

In  addition  to  receiving  technical  guid- 
ance from  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards’ Law  Enforcement  Standards  Labora- 
tory, IACP  was  assisted  in  the  study  by 
LEAA’s  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice.  The  overall 
LEAA  grant  will  also  be  used  to  conduct 
testing  in  such  other  areas  as  communica- 
tions equipment,  security  systems,  weap- 
ons, emergency  equipment,  investigative 
aids,  and  vehicles. 

Although  IACP  did  not  state  when  the 
body  armor  report  would  be  published,  a 
spokesman  noted  that  the  findings  of  the 
tests  will  be  disseminated  to  all  levels  of 
law  enforcement  “as  provided  for  in  the 
LEAA  grant." 


Murphy  calls  IACP  ‘formidable’ 
obstacle  to  police  improvement 


thoughts  on  police  supervision 


By  JAY  RC 

John  Dillinger:  is  ex-public  enemy  #1  dead  or  alive? 


By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


Like  a dam  slowly  cracking  over  several 
decades,  the  John  Dillinger  case  sporadical- 
ly leaks  startling  tidbits  of  new  informa- 
tion. Now  Harley  Person,  the  70-year-old 
ex-sheriff  of  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana, 
has  just  released  information  that  following 
the  shooting  outside  of  the  Biograph 
Theater  in  Chicago  on  the  night  of  July  22, 
1934,  Sgt.  Martin  Zarkovich  and  Capt.  Tim 
O’Neill  of  the  East  Chicago,  Indiana  Police 
Department  informed  him  “that  they  [not 
Melvin  Purvis  of  the  FBI]  shot  Dillinger, 
and  if  they  didn’t  get  under  cover,  they 
knew  they  would  be  dead  ducks.  The 
Dillinger  gang  had  pledged  to  kill  any  offi- 
cer that  killed  a member  of  their  gang.  . .1 
hid  them  in  the  Southshore  Hotel  on  the 
south  side  of  Lake  Wawasee  [outside  of 
Syracuse,  Ind.]  for  two  weeks  until  the 
Dillinger  gang  was  pretty  well  broken  up.” 

That’s  intriguing  information,  but  not 
to  this  writer.  Apparently  Sheriff  Person 
did  not  know  the  real  reason  he  was  hiding 
these  two  so-called  officers  of  the  law  back 
in  1934. 

Eight  years  ago  this  writer  authored  a 
book  entitled  Dillinger  Dead  or  Alive? 
After  three  years  of  expensive,  excruciat- 
ing, and  dangerous  research  (from  1968  to 
1970)  it  became  obvious  to  me  that 
Zarkovich  and  O’Neill  did  kill  someone, 
but  not  bank  robber  John  Herbert  Dillin- 
ger. Included  in  my  research  was  the 
gathering  of  every  document,  photo,  news- 
reel, and  interviewing  everyone  still  alive 
relative  to  the  Dillinger  case.  The  original 
autopsy  of  the  man  shot  outside  the  Bio- 
graph Theater  had  long  since  vanished, 
probably  confiscated  by  embarrassed  FBI 
agents  when  they  realized  that  the  wrong 
man  had  been  killed.  I obtained  a second 
copy  of  that  autopsy,  one  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  seen  by  no  one  aside  from 
the  FBI  and  the  pathologist*  team  headed 
by  the  report’s  author,  Dr.  J.J.  Kearns. 

Zarkovich,  who  is  now  deceased,  set  up 
a double  named  James  Lawrence  for  the 
Biograph  shooting,  duping  Melvin  Purvis 
and  the  FBI.  The  Bureau  never  made  a 
preliminary  identification  of  the  man  later 
shot.  Purvis  and  company  merely  accepted 
as  Dillinger  whoever  appeared  at  the  the- 
ater with  Anna  Sage,  the  notorious 
brothel-owning  “women  in  red”  who  had 
been  Zarkovich ’s  girl  friend  for  more  than 
a decade.  Zarkovich,  as  a reward  for  setting 
up  the  man  Purvis  thought  to  be  Dillinger, 
was  allowed  to  execute  Lawrence  as  he 
approached  the  alley  next  to  the  theater. 
The  path  of  the  two  bullets  that  killed 
James  Lawrence,  as  described  in  minute 
detail  in  the  autopsy,  prove  that  the  man 
was  shot  while  prone. 

The  autopsy,  reproduced  en  toto  in 
Dillinger  Dead  or  Alive?  also  proves  that 
the  man  shot  could  not  have  been  Dillin- 
ger. Among  the  irrefutable  evidence  con- 
tained in  this  document,  the  autopsy  states 
that  the  victim’s  eyes  were  brown;  Dillin- 
ger's  eyes,  as  his  U.S.  Navy  prison  and  FBI 
records  prove,  were  blue.  The  dead  man 
bore  none  of  Dillinger’s  known  scars  or 
recent  bullet  wounds.  He  was  shorter  and 
heavier  than  Dillinger,  and  possessed  a top 
right  incisor  tooth  which  in  Dillinger’s 
mouth  was  missing.  According  to  Dr. 
Kearns’s  meticulous  examination, 
Lawrence  had  a rheumatic  heart  which  was 
in  terminal  condition.  Dillinger’s  heart,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  sound  in  his  bank 
robbing  days  (he  had  played  semi-pro  ball 
as  a second  baseman  in  Indiana). 

The  detailed  documentation  of  this  FBI 
fiasco  is  too  involved  and  extensive  to  in- 
clude herein,  but  the  above  information, 


coupled  with  a fake  ^fingerprint  card,  and 
the  Bureau’s  bogus  plastic  surgery  theory 
ail  point  to  one  fact:  John  Dillinger  was 
never  killed  outside  the  Birograph  Theater 
on  the  night  of  July  22,  1934,  his  place 
taken,  either  willingly  or  involuntarily,  by 
a small-time  hoodlum  named  James 
Lawrence.  (The  plastic  surgeon  canard  was 
dreamed  up  by  Purvis,  undoubtedly  after 
he  discovered  the  FBI  had  once  again  killed 
the  wrong  man,  and  to  explain  away  the 
dead  man’s  facial  discrepancies.  Only  a few 
months  before  the  Biograph  shooting 
Purvis  had  recklessly  led  a raid  to  capture 
the  Dillinger  gang  at  a Wisconsin  resort. 
FBI  agents  shot  three  innocent  men, 
wounding  two  and  killing  Eugene 
Boiseneau,  a CCC  worker,  a killing  that 
caused  an  outcry  for  Purvis’  job  and 
Hoover’s  resignation.  The  public  reaction  is 
little  remembered  now  — but  at  the  time  it 
caused  Purvis,  whose  career  was  hanging  by 
a thread,  to  leap  at  Zakovich’s  proposal.) 

Marvin  Zarkovich  was  a friend  of  Louis 


Piquctt,  Dillinger’s  lawyer,  through  whom 
he  most  likely  set  up  the  double  for  Public 
Enemy  Number  One.  Zarkovich  told  Purvis 
that  he  wanted  his  revenge  on  Dillinger 
because  the  bank  robber  had  killed  his  pal, 
Patrolman  Patrick  O’Malley,  killed  in  an 
East  Chicago  bank  heist.  Purvis  swallowed 
this  lie.  Zarkovich  executed  the  double  to 
complete  his  ruse;  a dead  man  could  tell  no 
tale  on  him,  or  Tim  O’Neill,  also  involved 
in  the  conspiracy. 

Zarkovich  and  O’Neill  hid  out  with 
Sheriff  Person’s  unwitting  help,  not  in  fear 
of  gang  reprisals,  which  was  hokum  of  their 
own  making,  but  to  avoid  being  identified 
as  the  killers  of  an  innocent  man.  This  also 
allowed  Purvis  to  take  the  credit  and  han- 
dle his  own  conscience.  (Purvis  resigned 
from  the  FBI  shortly  thereafter  under  pres- 
sure from  Hoover,  and  the  memory  of  the 
FBI  faux  pas  at  the  Biograph  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  Purvis  later  com- 
mitted suicide.) 

What  happened  to  Dillinger  is  not 


known,  but  aware  that  he  was  the  most 
hunted  man  in  America,  and  that  he  had  a 
fortune  in  bank  loot  with  which  to  retire, 
this  most  reasonable  and  phlegmatic  of 
robbers  would,  by  his  own  character  and 
habits,  have  been  content  to  go  under- 
ground for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I have 
no  doubt  he  did  exactly  that. 

( Copynght , 1978.  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate. Suite  226.  2561  N.  Clark  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614.) 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to: 
Editor,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Join  PMA  to  Improve  Ybur  Shooting  Skills 

Americais  only  organization  dedicated 
solely  to  police  weapons  training 
and  competitive  shooting. 

STEP-BY-STEP  HELP  FROM  THE  PROS 

If  you  want  to  learn  the  “secrets”  of  champions  and  the  techniques  of  expert  firearms 
instructors  like  Royce  Weddle,  Frank  May,  Allen  Arrington,  Tony  Borgese 
m°rC  y°U  are  invi,ed  lo  Join  ,he  Po,icc  Marksman  Association. 
PMA  s membership  roll  is  growing  rapidly  because  we  police  shooters  are 
specia!— a different  type  of  shooter  from  civilian  competitive  shooters.  For  us. 
;»  Training  and  Competition  go  hand-in-hand. 

Created  exclusively  for  Law  Enforcement  Personnel  and  Officers,  PMA  is 
America’s  first  organization  dedicated  to  improving  an  officer’s  skills  both  as  a 
Am  training  supplement  and  for  competition.  There  arc  a lot  of  police  groups 
■ m around  but  none  designed  just  for  shooting  and  weapons  training.  Each  of  our 
member  benefits  are  aimed  at  serving  you  and  helping  you  become  a better 
marksman. 

PMA  members  are  already  exchanging  ideas  and  techniques  that  will  provide 
you  with  supplemental  skills  and  knowledge  you  need  to  enhance  your  chances 
of  survival  in  performance  of  duty.  Join  our  thousands  of  satisfied  members 
who  agree  that  PMA  is  the  EXTRA  EDGE  for  winning  - on  the  job  and  in 
matches.  If  you  want  to  learn  more,  gain  confidence,  and  ability  to  react, 
we  II  be  proud  to  have  you  join  us.  Here’s  why  you  should  sign  up  today! 

Thfc  POLICE  MARKSMAN  Magazine  -Available  only  to  PMA  Members! 


You  II  receive  the  only  magazine  written  by  police  officers  and 
training  experts  for  police  shooters.  Every  issue  of  POLICE 
MARKSMAN  is  filled  with  info  about  combat  shooting,  bull’s-eye 
shooting,  and  training  techniques  you  can  put  into  action  im- 
mediately. 

The  champions  and  the  training  experts  combine  their 
talents  give  away  their  “secrets”  in  professional  "how-to"  ar- 
ticles that  guarantee  to  improve  your  shooting  skills.  You’ll  learn 
"How  to  Care  for  Equipment"  “How  to  Perfect  Your 
Stance”  . . “The  Effects  of  Light  on  Sight  Align- 

ment” . . "Ways  to  Improve  Your  Aim  and  Your  Draw".  You'll 


Plus  Gel  These  Full-Fledged  Member  Benefits! 

You  can  join  PMA  either  as  a Full-Fledged  Member  or  an  Associate 
Member  In  addition  to  getting  Police  Marksman  Magazine,  as  a Full- 
Fledged  Member  you  enjoy  these  extra  benefits 
NOTE:  Full-Fledged  PMA  membership  available  only  to  recognized 
Law  Enforcement  Personnel  and  Officers. 

• PMA  QUARTERLY  NEWSLETTER 

• PMA  MEMBERSHIP  CARD  — You  will  receive  an  official  personal 
membership  card  identifying  you  as  a Full-Fledged  Member 

• SPECIAL  MEMBER  BUYING  SERVICE  — To  assist  you  in  finding 
difficult  to  locate  equipment  and  to  provide  you  with  discount  member 
buying  privileges 

• ELIGIBLE  FOR  PMA  AWARDS  — You  become  eligible  for  PMA  na- 
tional recognition  awards:  The  Joerg-Sloan  Trophy  The  Police  Marks- 
man Awards  and  Postal  Matches 

• PMA  DECAL  — You  will  be  sent  a handsome  designed  Police  Marks- 
man Association  Decal  for  your  car  or  shooting  box 

Associate  members  receive  POLICE  MARKSMAN  Magazine  and 
Newsletters  only  ...  . . 


be  communicating,  exchanging  ideas,  and  learning  from  top 
shooters  and  training  officers  across  the  country  in  every  page  of 
POLICE  MARKSMAN 

Try  shooting  after  reading  just  one  issue  of  POLICE  MARKS- 
MAN This  exciting,  fact-filled  magazine  will  give  you  all  the  ex- 
tra-edge you  need  for  job  security  and  training.  And  for  competitive 
shooting,  it  will  become  as  vital  to  reaching  a 1400  score  as 
speedloaders  arc!  Complete  your  application  card  today  and  mail  it 
along  with  your  dues  so  you  can  start  enjoying  all  PMA  benefits. 
Your  cost  to  join  is  only  about  the  cost  of  three  boxes  of  target 
ammo!  There's  even  more  . . 


POLICE  MARKSMAN  ASSOCIATION 
217  South  Court  Street 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 

O Yes!  Enroll  me  as  a member  of  PMA  as  indicated  below  If  I am  noi 
completely  satisfied,  I will  notify  you  and  you  will  refund  my  dues. 

Q Full-Fledged  Member  I yr  -51 S— Eligible  for  all  PMA  Benefits 
(open  only  for  recognized  law  enforcement  personnel.) 

□ Associate  Member  I yr.-SIO  (THE  POLICE  MARKSMAN 
Magazine  only)  Open  to  interested  shooters. 

Check  one  i Dues  enclosed:  Bill  me 


Charge  my  MCtt  . 


BA  C# 


Bank  on  which  account  is  drawn 


- Exp.  date  _ 
. Exp.  date  _ 


NAME 


Street 


I Titlc/Position 

I 
l 

! City 

L 


. State  _ 


- Zip- 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Program  Coordinator.  Georgia  State  University  is  seeking 
a coordinator  for  it  Criminal  Justice  Program  within  the 
College  of  Urban  Life.  The  program  offers  the  A.S.,  B.S., 
and  M.S.  degrees  and  averages  about  400  students  per 
quarter. 

Applicants  must  possess  a doctoral  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  area.  Demonstrated  capability  of  teach- 
ing research,  publishing  and/or  administration  must  be 
included  in  the  application. 

Primary  responsibilites  include  coordination  and  devel- 
opment of  the  criminal  justice  program;  working  at  inter- 
disciplinary level  with  other  areas  of  concentration  within 
the  College  of  Urban  Life,  the  Colleges  within  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  System,  and  advisement  of  stu- 
dents and  supervision  of  official  publications  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  program.  Salary  an  I rank  are  open. 

Applications  should  be  received  by  November  1,  1978. 
The  position  can  be  filled  as  of  January  1,  1979  or  Sep- 
tember 1,  1979  depending  upon  the  availability  of  the 
selected  candidate. 

Resumes  should  be  forwarded  to:  The  Search  Commit- 
tee, College  of  Urban  Life,  Georgia  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Plaza,  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 

Criminal  Justice  Specialist.  Mercy  College  of  Detroit  has 
position  openings  for  two  specialists,  one  in  industrial  and 
institutional  security,  the  other  in  court  and  legal  adminis- 
tration. The  positions  are  in  a college  which  already  has 
established  programs  in  other  criminal  justice  areas  and 
now  has  plans  to  offer  majors  in  both  industrial  and 
institutional  security  and  court  administration. 

Responsibilities  include  both  teaching  and  program  de- 


velopment. 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  openings  are  relevant 
experience  and  a masters  degree.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  candidates  possessing  the  doctorate.  Position  will  be 
available  January,  1979. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  resumes  to  Academic 
Dean,  Mercy  College  of  Detroit,  8200  W.  Outer  Drive, 
Detroit,  MI  48219. 

Deputy  Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Successful 
candidates  will  take  charge  of  all  staff  and  administrative 
functions  for  Cornell  University’s  public  safety  depart- 
ment of  over  100  people,  following  policies  set  by  the 
Director. 

A bachelor’s  degree  in  law  enforcement  or  business 
management  is  required.  In  addition,  five  years  super- 
visory and/or  management  experience  in  law  enforcement 
in  a university  setting  are  preferred.  The  salary  is  in  the 
high  teens. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  history,  before  Novem- 
ber 17,  1978  to:  William  E.  McDaniel,  Director  of  Public 
Safety,  G-2  Barton  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY 
14853. 

Director,  Criminal  Justice  Institute.  Appointment  for  Jan- 
uary 2,  1979  on  a full  time  basis.  Selection  by  screening 
committee  of  college  faculty  and  Broward  County  (Fort 
Lauderdale)  Chiefs’  of  Police  Association.  Master’s  degree 
in  Criminal  Justice  or  related  field  is  required.  Operational 
experience  and  progressively  responsible  administrative  as- 
signments in  law  enforcement  are  preferred. 


corrections  associate  degree  programs  through  department 
heads  and  a strong  emphasis  on  state  mandated  programs 
in  recruit  training,  police  career  development,  specialized 
seminars  and  workshops.  In  addition,  the  director  is  re- 
sponsible for  centralized  County  Testing  Center  and  con- 
trol of  special  support  funds  from  police  agencies. 

Submit  inquiries  and/or  resumes  to;  Personnel  Offi- 
cer, Broward  Community  College,  225  East  Las  Olas  Bou- 
levard, Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33301.  An  application 
will  be  forwarded.  Application  cut-off  date  is  November 
15,  1978. 

Associate  Director,  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
The  University  of  Louisville  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  re- 
cently reopened  this  position.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  to  the  director  for  the  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, support,  and  evaluation  of  an  annual  program  of 
approximately  26  courses  of  crime  prevention-related  in- 
struction conducted  both  at  the  institute  and  in  exten- 
sion, primarily  for  members  of  public  police  agencies. 

Position  requires  a' master’s  degree  in  police  or  busi- 
ness administration,  or  Industrial  Security,  or  the  equiva- 
lent combination  of  education  and  experience  from  which 
the  necessary  knowledge  has  been  acquired;  three  years  of 
demonstrated  managerial  experience  in  a public  law  en- 
forcement agency,  and  five  years  of  demonstrated  career 
advancement  in  such  an  agency.  Prefer  candidates  with 
experience  in  the  administration  and  management  of 
training  and  crime  prevention  activities,  who  can  demon- 
strate instructional  ability.  Anticipated  entry  level  salary 
will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $20,000,  commensurate  with 
qualifications,  plus  usual  fringe  benefits. 

Send  comprehensive  resume  and  three  letters  from 
professional  work-related  references  to;  Assistant  Dean 
Richard  R.  Stevens,  School  of  Police  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40208.  Dead- 
line for  all  submissions  is  December  15,  1978.  Date  of 
employment  will  be  on  or  about  January  1,  1979.  An 
Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

Director,  Center  for  Research  in  Criminal  Justice.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  seeks  a-  highly  qualified 
person  to  administer  an  established  research  organization. 
Candidates  should  have  a doctorate  or  equivalent  research 
experience,  an  established  reputation  in  the  field,  a record 
of  scholarly  publications,  success  in  research  grant  com- 
petition, and  experience  in  grant  administration. 

Some  teaching  will  be  expected,  with  areas  of  spe- 
cialization open.  Appointment  at  the  rank  of  associate  or 
full  professor  is  jointly  made  with  the  school’s  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice.  Intitial  term  of  office  with  the 
center  is  two  years,  and  is  renewable.  Salary  negotiable. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  Nov.  1,  1978.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to;  Prof.  Weldon  T. 
Johnson,  Chair,  Search  Committee  for  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Criminal  Justice,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Box  4348, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

criminal 

justice 

center 

• Training  • 

• Program  Evaluation  • 

• Curriculum  Development* 

• Research  and  Development  • 

• Seminars  and  Workshops  • 

• Management  Analysis  • 

• Publications  • 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  is  an  independently 
funded  unit  of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  For  further  information  about  the  Center 
or  any  of  its  projects  and  programs  contact: 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(212)  247-1600,1 


Position  entails  administration  of  police  science  and 


1 


Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Amony  E.  Slmpton,  John  Jay  College  ol  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss.  Jr.,  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption  "Antony  Simpson's  review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely."  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broi  ler  questions  of  civic  morals,  ol  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  publ.c  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pagos 


Clothbound:  S10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander.  State  University  ol  New  York 
end 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger.  City  University  ol  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J Morgenthau,  New  School  ot  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  International  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  ol  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  ol  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation  civil  liber- 
t.es  and  the  media.  In  the  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  states  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaclion  of  tho  government  to  such  a challenge  be 
novel.  It  .s  the  great  mont  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  tho  issues  raised." 


350  pager 


Paperback:  $5.95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

This  new.  quarterly  journal  .s  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  ore  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  of  police,  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service; 
the  career  ol  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  low.  police  science  and  technology,  police  unions  and 
organizations;  ocademic  research,  and  police  history 

:::  ; sr-xss  szzl’s  sistrss-t  asr po"”  * john 


1 00  pages  each  issue 


March,  1978,  June,  September,  December 


Paperbound 

$20.00 


j To  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  W 56th  St,.  New  York.  NY  10019 

Please  send  me  □ TERRORISM.  □ THE  LITERATURE  OF 
POLICE  CORRUPTION,  and  □ enter  my  charter  subscription 
for  POLICE  STUDIES  Enclosed  is  my  payment  ol  S 


l 


Address 
City 


-Zip  . 


November  15-17,  1978.  Seminar  on 
Officer  Survival  Domestic  Dispute  and 
Conflict  Management  Techniques.  To  be 
held  in  New  York  by  Harper  & Row  Media. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  Director  of  Seminars,  10  East 
53  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

November  15-17,  1978.  Seminar:  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Presented  by 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College,  An- 
nandale,  Virginia.  For  complete  informa- 
tion, contact:  Professor  Lander  C.  Hamil- 
ton, Administration  of  Justice,  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College,  8333  Little 
River  Turnpike,  Annandale,  VA  22003 
Telephone:  (703)  323-3255. 

• • • 

November  19-22,  1978.  American  Po- 
lice Conference.  To  be  held  at  the  Del 
Webb’s  Sahara  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
Fee:  $165.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Sgt.  Jim  Gordon,  Program  Coordinator, 
1978  American  Police  Conference,  1100 
N.E.  125th  St.,  N.  Miami,  FL  33161. 

• • • 

November  26-Decembcr  1,  1978.  Super- 
vising Police  Personnel  Program.  Presented 
by  Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
Georgia.  Fee:  $210.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Mike  Swanson,  Continuing  Education 
Programs,  Criminal  Justice  Division,  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga  30602.  Telephone:  (404) 
542-2994. 


November  27-29,  1978.  Three-day 

Seminar:  Questioned  Document  Examina- 
tion. Presented  by  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
munity College,  Annandale,  Virginia.  For 
complete  information,  consult:  November 
15-17. 

• • • 

November  27-Deccmber  1,  1978.  Bur- 
glary Investigation  Course:  Presented  by 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee  $125.  For  more  details,  contact:  Flor- 
ida Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College,  6605  5th  Ave- 
nue North,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg. 
FL  33723. 

• • • 

November  27-Deccmber  1,  1978.  Crowd 
and  Spectator  Violence  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Tuition:  $300.  For  more  details, 
contact  Joan  Mindte,  IACP.  11  Firstfield 
Rd.,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Telephone 
(800)  638-4085. 

• • • 

November  27-Decembcr  1,  1978.  Inves- 
tigative Photography  I.  Conducted  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  Conferences  and 
Institutes  Division.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Director,  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division  Univer- 
sity Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Rd.,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454- 
5241. 

• • • 

November  27-Decemrbcr  15,  1978.  Man- 
agement Command  and  Supervisory  Per- 
sonnel Program.  Presented  by  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management.  To  be  held  at  Babson  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Fee:  $700. 
For  more  details,  contact,  John  T.  How- 
land, Director,  P.O.  Drawer  E.  Babson 
Park,  MA  02157.  Telephone:  (617)  237- 
4724 


The  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 555  Clark  St,,  Evanston  IL  60204. 

• • • 

November  30-Decembcr  3,  1978.  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute.  Inc.  Tuition. 
$395.  For  more  details,  contact:  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Reiser,  Director.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  303  Gretna  Green 
Way.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049,'Telephonc: 
(213)476-6024. 

• • • 

* December  1-2,  1978.  Workshop  Peace 
Officers  Stress  and  Related  Law  Enforce- 
ment Psychological  Issues.  To  be  held  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  California  by  the  Peace  Offi- 
cers Research  Association  of  California. 
Fee  $150.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact- Peace  Officers  Research  Association 
of  California,  PORAC  Suite,  Hotel  Senator, 
12th  & L Streets,  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 

• • • 

December  3-9,  1978.  Training  Seminar 
on  Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction 
with  LEAA.  For  more  details,  contact: 
DSG  A.  DeMauro  or  Det.  R.  Stengel,  Pro- 
ject Coordinators,  New  Jersey  State  Police 
Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750.  Tele- 
phone: (201)  449-5200,  ext  240. 

• • • 

December  4-7,  1978.  Security  Manage- 
ment Course.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis  by 
Indiana  University’s  Center  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Training.  Fee:  $200.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Indiana  University,  Center  for 
Public  Safety  Training,  150  W.  Market  St., 
Suite  400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  Tele- 
phone: (317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

December  4-8,  1978.  Kodak  Law  En- 
forcement Photography  Workshop.  To  be 
conducted  in  Dallas  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  For  more  details,  contact  Law 
Enforcement  and  Security  Markets,  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Dept.  0617-A,  343 
State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

December  4-8,  1978.  New  Develop- 
ments in  Police  Planning  by  Calculator, 

Microcomputer  and  Computer.  To  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  by  The  Institute  for  Public 
Program  Analysis.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Registrar,  The  Institute  for  Public 
Program  Analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston,  Suite 
914,  St.  Louis,  MO  63105. 

• • • 

December  4-8,  1978.  Investigative  Pho- 
tography II  Course.  Conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  For  more  information, 
consult:  November  27-December  1 


November  29-Deccmbcr  1,  1978.  Vehi- 
cle Lamp  Examination  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  Illinois  by  the  Traffic 
Institute,  Northwestern  University.  Fee: 
$250.  For  additional  information,  contact 
George  J.  Burnetii,  Workshop  Coordinator, 


December  4-9,  1978.  Advanced  Acci- 
dent Investigations  Course.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Florida  by  the  J.C.  Stone  Memo- 
rial Police  Academy  of  the  Orlando  Police 
Department.  Tuition  $150.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact:  Officer  Sal  Lomonaco, 
J.C.  Stone  Memorial  Police  Academy.  Or- 
lando Police  Department.  P.O  Box  913, 
Orlando,  FL  32801.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2456. 

• • • 

December  4-15,  1978.  Command  Semi- 
nar VI.  Presented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County.  Florida.  Public  Safety  De- 


partment, Institute  on  Organized  Crime. 
Fee  $300.  For  additional  details,  contact: 
William  H.  Dunman,  16400  N.W.  32  Ave- 
nue, Miami,  FL  33054.  Telephone:  (305) 
625-2438. 

• • • 

December  6,  1978.  The  Criminal  Per- 
sonality; New  Perspectives.  Sponsored  by 
Lake  City  Community  College  and  Florida 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  Chap- 
ter V.  To  be  held  at  the  Galloway  Audito- 
rium, Lake  City  Community  College,  Flor- 
ida. For  further  information,  contact: 
Robert  E.  Page,  Criminal  Justice  Institute, 
Lake  City  Community  College,  Lake  City 
FL  32055.  Telephone:  (904)  752-1822. 

• • • 

December  8,  1978.  Workshop:  Manag- 
ing the  Unsatisfactory  Employee  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute, Northwestern  University.  Fee:  $50. 
For  more  details,  see:  November  29- 
December  1. 

• • • 

December  11-15,  1978.  Probation  Case 
Management  Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Jack 


McArthur,  Director,  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  Modesto  Junior 
College,  2201  Blue  Gum  Avc.,  P.O.  Box 
4065.  Modesto,  CA  95352.  Telephone 
(209)  526-2000. 

• • • 

December  1 1-15,  1978.  Executive  De- 
velopment Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Orlan- 
do, Florida  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Fee:  $300.  For 
more  information,  consult.  November 
27-Deccmber  1. 

• • • 

December  13-16,  1978.  Four-day  Certi- 
fied Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress 
Analysis:  Using  the  Mark  II  Voice  Ana- 
lyzer. Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sociates Inc.,  at  the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel, 
Newark,  NJ.  Fee:  $395.  For  more  details, 
consult:  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc. 
88  Homes  St.,  Box  128,  Belleville,  NJ 
08109.  Telephone:  (201)  751-0001. 

• • • 

'December  14-16,  1978.  Principles  of 
Business  and  Industrial  Security  Course.  To 
be  held  in  Euclid,  Ohio.  Tuition:  $90.  For 
further  information,  consult:  Department 
of  Continuing  Studies,  Police  Training  Pro- 
grams, 101  Eiclson  Building,  University  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks,  AL  99701 
• • • 

January  3-5,  1979.  Internal  Affairs  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125 
For  more  information  sec:  November  27- 
Deccmbcr  1. 

• • • 

January  3-5,  1979.  Crisis  Intervention 
Course.  Presented  by  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  details, 
consult:  December  11-15. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  lor  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMI  R- 
ICAL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son's voice  tones  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip, 
weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Bellingham  project  attempts 
to  do  too  much  with  too  little 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Continued  from  Page  5 
unit  was  criticized  by  the  report  for  pro- 
ducing "too  many  documents  for  too  spe- 
cialized an  audience."  the  information 
squad  was  praised  as  “a  significant  im- 
provement over  earlier  efforts  and  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  what  may  become  one 
of.  if  not  the,  most  important  managerial 
division  in  the  department." 

Approximate!)  $11,000  of  the  Federal 
grant  was  set  aside  as  an  informant  fund, 
but  less  than  a fourth  of  the  money  was 
used.  While  the  report  noted  that  there  was 
a positive  relationship  between  use  of  the 
fund  and  the  number  of  total  department 
arrests,  it  indicated  that  "informant  fund 
expenditures  affected  Part  II  type  arrests 
rather  than  Part  I." 

Noting  that  "crime  seems  to  be  business 
as  usual  in  Bellingham,  despite  the  pro- 
gram," Stuart  Readio,  the  author  of  the 
evaluation,  told  the  Bellingham  Sunday 
Herald  that  the  Federal  government  will 
"think  twice"  the  next  time  it  considers 
funding  for  a similar  project. 

Observing  that  the  goals  of  any  future 
effort  will  have  to  be  narrowed,  Readio 
stated  that  "public  money  won’t  be  spent 
to  deal  with  gambling  when  you’re  trying 
to  reduce  auto  theft.  A strategy  is  needed 
instead  of  trying  12  different  approaches 
to  one  objective." 

Fehr  took  a more  optimistic  stance  on 
the  matter,  pointing  out  that  the  depart- 
ment should  be  commended  on  using  exist- 
ing personnel  for  the  project.  "This  pro- 
gram had  so  many  components,  I think  we 
may  see  some  long-range  changes,"  he  told 
the  Sunday  Herald. 

While  the  Bellingham  department  saved 
grant  money  by  transferring  regular  per- 
sonnel to  work  on  the  project,  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  funds  were  used  to  pur- 
chase hardware.  "The  single  largest  group 


of  budget  expenditures  under  this  grant 
were  for  capital  outlays,”  the  report  stated. 
"These  purchases  included  the  burglar 
alarms,  portable  radios,  leased  automobiles, 
cameras,  and  similar  types  of  equipment." 

The  report  contained  no  comments  on 
the  department’s  apparent  shopping  spree, 
but  it  did  Find  fault  with  the  project's 
stepped-up  use  of  crime  prevention  lectures 
for  citizens.  "Though  crime  prevention  lec- 
ture efforts  were  significantly  increased 
during  the  project  period,"  the  evaluation 
noted,  "this  increase  in  effort  had  little  ef- 
fect on  targeted  crime  occurrences,  clear- 
ances and  arrests.  ’’ 

(/  Police  Christmas  Cards 
Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Custom  Police  Jewelry 

Send  for  your  Catalog  50  it 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 


J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
'REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION' 
other  Equal  Opportunity  Matters 

Attorney  with  10  years'  experience 
available  for  consultations,  briefs, 
memoranda,  negotiations,  oral  argu- 
ment, formulation,  planning  and  re- 
view of  affirmative  action  programs. 
Author  of  briefs  in  Bakke  and  other 
leading  cases;  articles  on  this  subject 
in  New  York  Law  Journal  and  The 
Practical  Lawyer. 

Box  XY,  Law  Enforcement  News 
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MACROPHOTOGRAPHIC  SYSTEM  - 
Suitable  for  use  in  police  photographic 
close-up  applications,  Canon’s  Auto  Bel- 
lows has  been  developed  to  serve  as  the’ 
cornerstone  of  the  company’s  photomacro- 
graphic system  which  now  features  two 
new  macro  lenses  — a 20mm  f/3.5  and  a 
35mm  f/2.8. 

The  Auto  Bellows  accepts  both  motor 
drive  and  power  winder  equipped  Canon 
35mm  SLR  cameras  and  features  individ- 
ually adjustable  focusing,  magnification 
and  lcns-to-subject  distance  controls.  An 
operator  can  move  lens  and  camera  inde- 
pendently, or  move  the  lens-camera  com- 
bination simultaneously  with  no  change  in 
bellows  extension. 

Designed  to  be  used  in  either  the  verti- 
cal or  horizontal  position,  the  bellows 
comes  complete  with  a double  cable  release 
and  48mm  and  55mm  reversal  attachment 
rings  that  adapt  standard  lenses  to  macro 
applications.  Accessories  include  a macro 
stage,  duplicator  attachments  to  copy  35, 
16  and  8mm  film,  and  a complete  line  of 
macro  lenses. 

Canon’s  new  macro  lenses  were  engi- 
neered specifically  for  use  with  the  Auto 
Bellows.  The  devices  have  a magnification 
range  of  1.8  to  10X,  filling  the  gap  be- 
tween extreme  close-ups  and  photography 
through  a microscope. 

Specially  corrected  for  comatic  and 
other  abberations  that  could  affect  image 
sharpness,  the  lenses  permit  greater  work- 
ing distances  between  the  camera  and  sub- 
ject. The  working  distance  for  the  20mm 
model  of  19.6  to  16.65mm,  while  the 
35mm  model  features  a working  range  of 
43  to  21.1mm. 

Both  units  have  apertures  to  f/22  with 


click  stops.  The  shorter  lens  is  constructed 
of  four  elements  in  three  groups,  and  the 
longer  model  has  six  elements  in  four 
groups. 

For  complete  details  and  price  informa- 
tion, write:  Photographic  Products  Divi- 
sion, Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  10  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success,  NY  11040. 

• • • 

ALARM  SCREENS  — The  Imperial  Screen 
Company  has  announced  that  several  im- 
provements have  been  incorporated  in  its 
line  of  alarm  screens,  which  are  designed  to 
provide  full  protection  against  burglary 
over  an  entire  window  area  — even  with  the 
window  open, 

The  new  features  added  to  the  com- 
pany's Invisaguard  line  include  silicone- 
coated  solder  joints  to  minimize  corrosion, 
improved  screen  cloth  bonded  with  longer 
lasting  cement,  improved  connectors,  and 
Mil  Spec  Teflon  jacketed  circuit  wire  for 
improved  durability. 

Designed  to  be  mounted  either  inside  or 
outside  of  any  windows  the  screens  incor- 
porate a new  tamper  switch  within  their 
frames  which  activates  in  the  event  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  screen  from 
the  window. 

Details  are  available  from:  Imperial 
Screen  Co.,  Inc.,  5336  West  145th  Street, 
Lawndale,  CA  90260. 

• • • 

VIDEO  MOTION  DETECTOR  - Javelin’s 
Model  J315MD  monitors  any  area  covered 
by  a video  security  camera,  providing  auto- 
target  operation  while  rejecting  light  level 
changes  due  to  variation  in  room  lighting. 

Designed  to  be  relatively  impervious  to 
camera  defects  such  as  streaking  and  noise 
that  could  cause  false  alarms,  the  device  is 
suitable  for  both  manned  and  unattended 
operation.  In  the’ automatic  mode,  the  re- 
lay contacts  shut  the  alarm  off  approxi- 
mately one  minute  after  picture  movement 
has  ceased. 

Either  side  of  the  televised  scene  can  be 
sensitized  to  motion,  while  a separate  con- 
trol permits  horizontal  adjustment  of  the 
size  of  the  detection  area  from  two  percent 
to  full  screen  coverage.  The  separation  be- 
tween covered  and  non-covcrcd  areas  ap- 
pears on  the  monitor  as  a vertical  white 
line. 

The  unit’s  overall  sensitivity  is 
adjustable  within  a range  of  100:1,  provid- 
ing coverage  of  movement  that  is  not  dis- 
cernible to  the  naked  eye.  The  alarm  cir- 
cuit has  a manual  reset  mode  with  contact 
closure  and  alarm  indicators. 

For  additional  details,  contact:  Javelin 
Electronics,  6357  Arizona  Circle,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90045. 

• • • 

JUVENILE  OFFENDER  FILM  - “I  am 
My  Brother’s  Keeper”  documents  an  en- 
counter session  between  a group  of  juve- 
niles and  a number  of  inmates  at  New 
Jersey’s  Rahway  State  Prison  who  arc  serv- 
ing sentences  ranging  from  25  years  to  life. 

The  program  that  is  presented  in  the 
40-minute  film  is  run  by  the  prisoners 
themselves  in  cooperation  with  local 
authorities.  The  inmates  spare  no  brutal 
details  in  describing  to  the  children  what  it 
is  like  to  spend  most  of  one’s  life  behind 
bars. 

More  details  can  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Harper  & Row  Media,  Customer  Service, 
2350  Virginia  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD 
21740. 


Keep  Current 


Of  course  you  read  your  local  paper  for  the  latest 
developments  in  criminal  justice.  Maybe  you  even 
subscribe  to  one  or  more  national  news  magazines. 
But  is  that  really  enough  to  keep  you  in  touch  with 
the  ongoing  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  — a phenomenon  that  directly  affects  your 
professional  responsibilities?  Law  Enforcement 
News  can  fill  the  information  gap  with  solid,  up- 
to-date  coverage  of  the  events  and  people  who  are 
shaping  the  way  that  you  do  your  job.  You'll  learn 
what's  happening,  where  and  why;  who's  in  and 
who's  out,  and  how  you  can  broaden  your  role  as  a 
law  enforcement  professional. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated; 

□ $ 9.50  - one  year 

□ $17.00  — two  years 


□ $13.00  — one  year  (f 

□ $25.00  — three  years 
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Title  _ 
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. Agency  . 


State 


Zip. 


□ payment  enclosed 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 


□ please  bill  me 
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